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A Chapter on Caterpillars. 

Tho same warmth of the season that starts up 
the farmer, and calls him into the fields and gar- 
dens, also rouses up the hosts of insects that have 
either remained dormant during the winter, or 
been deposited in the egg. These must have 
their living from the vegetable kingdom, and, 
true to their instincts, get about their foraging 
with a zeal and a determination, that, while it 
brings vexation, nevertheless gives a good lesson 
to the slothful. 

Among the hosts of these depredators upon the 
industry of the farmer and the gardener, the com- 
mon ‘tent caterpillar’ is the earliest freebooter 
in the orchard. Its careful mother deposits the 
egg which is to produce it, in the previous sea- 
son. She is careful always to select a young, 
thrifty branch for this purpose. You never find 
her depositing the nidus of the coming brood on 
an old scaly, mossy limb. She knows that in 
such case, the young will have to travel too far 
in their infancy to obtain a tender bite of food. 
Their food is to be the young and tender leaves 
of the apple-tree, and so she selects a young 





branch and places the eggs close together in a) 


patch or plaster sometimes surrounding the 
branch. She then varnishes them all over with a 
dark colored water-proof varnish, which not on- 
ly glucs them firmly to the bark, but also pre- 
vents all deleterious action of rain or frosts or 
snows. 

Early in spring, as soon as the buds begin to 
break and push out the green points of the leaves, 
these eggs hatch a swarm of little tiny caterpil- 
lars—almost too small to be seen by the naked 
eye. They seem to livea little while without 
food, but they immediately cover themselves with 
athin web, or tent, generally in the fork or 
crotch of a limb. They soon, however, begin to 
grow, and as the leaves push out they also do 
credit to the increase of their rations by the in- 
erease of their length and size. As they grow, 
and the first tent becomes too small, they cluster 
on the outside of it, and build another one over 
that. 
large in size as a child’s head. They remaip 
quiet in these quarters during the night and 
morning, and during rainy weather. As the 
dews evaporate by the warmth of the sun, they 
sally forth to the leaves and supply themselves 
with food, generally retiring on a full stomach 
about noon, into their nests. Here they spend a 
nooning, and generally take another expedition 
in the afternoon. They spin a thread, or a layer 
of their web as they go along, which either ena- 
bles them to cling the better to the bark, or 
guides them in their way back and forth. Per- 
haps both. The better time, therefore, to attack 
them is while they are in their tents. If you de- 
stroy their tents while they are out foraging, 
they will come together and soon build another, 
either on their old site or on a new one. Vari- 
ous methods are adopted for destroying them. 
When young and small, one of the spiral brushes 
on the end of a pole, commonly called ‘‘Picker- 
ing’s brush,”’ is a very excellent thing. The 
bristles of the brush are then stronger than the 
hides of the caterpillars, and will, when rubbed 
over and among them, grind and crush them to 
mush. They soon, however, grow strong and 
hard enough to resist this mode of warfare. The 
hand may then be used to demolish those within 
reach, or a swab on the end of a pole soaked with 
soap suds or other offensive liquid may be thrust 
among and rubbed about them. Some take their 
guns and with light charges of powder fire in 
among them, and thus scatter them with fire and 
brimstone. 

A very good method to prevent their appear- 
ance in spring, is to hunt up their eggs in the 
fall or early in the spring and destroy them. A 
friend of ours who docs business in Boston, (H. 
N. Hunt, formerly of Readficld,) who has a resi- 
dence in North Reading, informs us that he pre- 
vented their appearance on his trees this spring, 
by giving his children ten cents a hundred for all 
the egg clusters which they could find and re- 
move from his trees. The youngsters drove quite 
a business in these productions for a time, and the 
consequence is he cannot find a single caterpillar 
now, among his trees, whereas, last year they 
were very abundant. 

This caterpillar is the larva of a species of moth, 
called the clisiocampa Americana. After eating 
all they can of the leaves of the apple tree, or the 
wild cherry, (for they like the wild cherry as 
well as they do the apple leaf,) six or seven 
weeks, they retire to some crack or crevice, spin 
& loose kind of cocoon, in which it lies about a 
fortnight, and then comes out a winged ‘‘moth’’ 
or ‘‘miller,’’ as they are sometimes called. They 
fly principally in the night ; are abundant in July 
and frequently come into houses in the evening, 
flitting and bobbing around the lights. Many of 
them might be destroyed by building small fires 
during evenings, in the orchard, into which they 
would plunge and be burnt. They soon lay the 
plaster of eggs which we have spoken of and die. 

We have noticed that those which pitch their 
nests on wild cherry trees are seldom if ever dis- 
turbed. Hence, however cleanly they may be 
swept from the apple orchard, they will be re- 
plenished from these sources, to scourge the 
orchard another year. Look out for the cherry 
trees as well as the apple trees if you would make 
clean work of them. 








Deaths of Distinguished Agriculturists, 


The following deaths of persons distinguished 
for their devotion to the science and practice of 
agriculture, have recently taken place. J. H. 
Bixby, Bsq., of Royalton, N. Y., formerly con- 
nected with the Rural New Yorker, and more re- 
cently one of the associate editors of the Country 
Gentleman—Hon. John Brooks, of Princeton 
Mass.,a member of the State Board of Agricaltare 
and Dr. William Darlington, of West Chester 
Pa., widely known as a statesman and patriot—e 
man of vast intellectual powers and of first class 
scientific and scholastic attainments. He was the 
suthor of a volume on ‘Agricultural Botany,” a 
work on ‘*American Weeds and Useful Plants” — 
by which work he will be longest remembered— 
“‘Reliquiss Baldwinie,” and ‘Memorials of Bar- 
cn and Marshall.” He was 81 years of age. 


Thus, in time, these habitations become as | 


Queries Answered, 





Attached to a letter from a correspondent in 
Ohio—published in another column—are several 
queries. We will endeavor to answer them. 

1. French & Smith’s ‘‘Sod and Sub-soil’’ Plow, 
better known as the ‘*Double Michigan,’’ is the 
best implement for all purposes where deep plow- 
ing is desired. The forward or small mould- 
board cuts off a few inches of the top sod, laying 
it in the bottom of the previous furrow, the sec- 
ond or larger mould-board turning up what is left 
and covering the sod previously turned. But 
where the subsoil is of such a character as to af- 
ford no richness to the top soil when thrown up 
and incorporated with it, it is only desirable to 
loosen up the subsoil, and or this purpose the 
‘‘Sub-scil Plow’’ should be used. This imple- 
ment loosens the earth in the furrow, but does 
not bring it to the surface. Two yoke of oxen 
attached to a strong plow, running in a furrow 
seven inches deep, will loosen the earth to the 
depth of from fifteen to eighteen inches. The 
price of the former is $18,00; of the latter $8 
or $10. 

2. We cannot say which is the best manufac- 
tured fertilizer. Each maker claims that his own 
particular kind is the best, and the experience of 
farmers who have tried them, is in favor of this 
or that kind, simply because with one or two 
trials it proved satisfastory on certain crops, 
when if tried with other kinds, the result might 
have been very different, and in favor of some 
other brand. There has been much humbugery 
and deception used by the manipulators and deal- 
ers in concentrated fertilizers, and it is only by 
careful analysis that a judgment of their merits 
ean be formed with reliance. We have a high 
opinion of superphosphate of lime asa manure. 
It comes at the rate of about $3,00 per hundred 
Ibs., and is applied at the rate of from 300 to 500 
Ibs. per acre. 

3. We have no means of answering your third 
query from practical knowledge, and can find no 
records in our Agricultural Annals that solves 
the question. 

4. Much discussion has taken place upon this 
question. Our own opinion is that most of the 
patent manures should be used asa special fer- 
tilizer, and not relied upon for a permanent 
source of farm manuring. Their effect is to stim- 
ulate and hasten the crop rather than to carry 
permanent fertilization and richness to the soil, 
although the effect of a dressing of superphos- 
phate or guano is often seen for a number of 
years. The barns—with their cellars and sheds— 
the hog-sty and the muck-bed must be the main 
sources of relidnce for the manure of our farms. 
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Mr. Lang’s Herd of Short Horns, 








We have several times referred to the horse- 
breeding establishment of Thos. S. Lang, Esq., 
at North Vassalboro’, and also of his recent im- 
portations of choice Durham stock, both of which 
have not their superiors in Maine, if they have 
in the New England States. The editor of the 
Bangor Whig has recently visited the farms and 
stud of Mr. Lang, and after speaking of his 
enterprise in the improvement of our horses, and 
his business as agent of the ‘‘North Vassalboro’ 
Manufacturing Company,’’ introduces his herd 
of Short Horns in the following manner. We 
heartily endorse what is said of Mr. Lang's skill 
and success as a breeder of stock, his enterprise 
and energy as a financier and business man, and 
his disinterested benevolence and generosity: 


‘*We next examined his herd of Durhams, some 
of them the finest animals ever brought into the 
country, imported by Thorne, of New York, at 
& great expense. They are pure blood, untainted 
by a cross. Among them we noticed two fine 
young heifers, Red Rose and Lelia Ada, very val- 
uable animals. The young bull Matadore is also 
a very fine animal. Among the stock purchased 
of Thorne, are cows Lallah Rookh, Aurora, Peri, 
and Victoria—of these Lallah Rookh, perhaps, 
stands foremost. She was bred by Col. ' bowaley 
of Townley Park, Burnley, England. She won 
the first prize of £10 at the great Yorkshire show 
in 1851, and the first prize of £10 at the Royal 
North Lancashire Society’s Show, in the same 
year. She beat, upon both of these occasions, a 
heifer shown in the same class named *‘Vestris.’’ 
The next year, ‘‘Lalla Rookh’’ being in this 
country, **Vestris’’ carried all the prizes, thus 
showing that ‘*Lalla Rookh’s’’ equal was not left 
in England. Her first cost was $2,000. She 
was also winner of the first prize as best cow at 
the United States Show, at Philadelphia, in 1856. 
She was one of the herd that won the first prize 
as the best herd of Short Horns, and also the first 
prize as best herd of any breed, at the same show. 
Since .she was brought to this country she has 
had five calves. Four of them have been sold 
for $1000 each, and the fifth is now owned by 
Mr. Thorne, and cannot be bought. 

Mr. Lang is paying great attention to the sci- 
ence of breeding cattle and horses. With him it 
is a deep and earnest study, and he enteré into it 
with an energy and determination which cannot 
fail to be productive of the most beneficial results. 
If the man who makes two blades of grass grow 
where but one grew before is a benefactor of his 
race, how much more is he a benefactor who in- 
vests large sums of money in bringing valuable 
horses and cattle to the State. The improved 
blood is circulated in all directions, adding thou- 
sands of dollars to the value of stock, and its ben- 
eficial effects will be felt for years and ycars.’’ 








Grease for Axels. 


‘“‘TIe who greases his axels helps his oxen,” is 
one of the proverbs of the nation; yet notwith- 
standing this, many farmers do not grease their 
carts more than once during the season. Ox-carts 
are heavy things to grease, anyhow, but if a sim- 
ple jack is at hand—such a one as any farmer of 
ordinary ingenuity can make—the labor of greas- 
ing heavy carts will be lessened, and as a conse- 
quence, the operation will be done oftener. Farm 
wagons and carriages should not run more than 
twenty-five miles without being greased, and if 


good grease is always at hand, oftener than this 
will do no hurt. ‘‘Hardy’s Patent Axel Grease”’ 

















is one of the best preparations tor this purpose in 
use. It combines the blandness of oil with the 
free greasy nature of tallow, keeps the axels al- 
ways cool and clean, and remains fresh longer 
than any other grease. Farmers will find it a 
saving of 75 per cent. to use this grease in prefer- 
ence to lard. It is for sale in this city by Dorr & 
Craig. 





& Hon. Ii. W. Greene, the publisher of the 
Massachusetts Plowman, has disposed of his in- 
terest in that journal to George Noyes, Esq., by 
whom it will hereafter be published; but no 
change whatever will be made in the editorial 
departments of the paper. The Plowman, though 
younger by several years than our own paper, is 
one of the landmarks in agricultural journalism, 
and we hope its last days may be its best ones. 


Communications. 


For the 3 Maine Farmer. 


Dairying in Ohio---Cheese Factories. 











Messrs. Epirors :—IIlaving had the privilege 
of reading your ee for some weeks past, I per- 
ceive that the subject of dairying is receiving in- 
creased attention among you, and have therefore 
thought that a few words from Cheesedom on the 
subject would not be unacceptable. 

lt is my impression that during my residence 
in Maine, from 1817 to 1843, there was not much 
scientific dairying there. Now and then one, 
like the good Mrs. Redington of Vassalberough, 
would make a very nice article of cheese, but most 
of that manufactured I think suffered severely from 
the inroads of the skimmer. I presume you are 
aware that Western Reserve cheese stands high 
in the markets of the world. Dairying is a prom- 
inent branch of farming, especially in the eastern 
portion of the Western Reserve, that is, in the 
northeastern portion of the State of Ohio. Dairies 
of twenty or thirty cows are frequent, and some- 
times they rise to fifty or sixty; but this makes 
ita rather slavish business to the proprietors, 
and a few years since cheese factories were cs- 
tablished in some localitics. The proprietor of 
the factory purchased the curd, which was gath- 
ered every morning, froma circuit of three or 
four miles around, and the rest of the process was 
carried on at the factory, as the important pro- 
cess of running up the curd was conducted by so 
many different hands, perfection would not be 
attained on this plan. 

Last year two factories were established in 
Geauga county on an improved plan; and the 
results were so satisfactory that additional fac- 
tories have been established the present season. 
Instead of the curd the milk is carried to the fac- 
tory, and the whole process is conducted under 
the superintendance of the same presiding genius. 
I have recently visited the factory first establish- 
ed on this plan, and gathered —_ full informa- 
tion of the manner of proceeding from the oblig- 
ing proprietor. The pecuniary part of the ar- 
rangement is somewhat complicated, yet so well 
systematised as to be easily adjusted. The milk 
is delivered at the factory by those furnishing it, 
and at their expense. The present season the 
proprietor gathers the milk of those who choose 
to enter into the arrangement, at the rate of half 
a cent per day for cach cow. In this case the 
owners of the cows have them milked at a cer- 
tain hour, morning and evening, and the milk cans 
are placed on platforms by the side of the roads, 
where the gatherer takes them, and distributes 
the empty cans on his return. The person furn- 
ishing milk allows the proprictor *‘his pro rata 
proportion of the cost of the salt, wrapping, ren- 
nets and coloring material actually used in the 
manufacture of the cheese, and a commission of 
one cent per pound on sale weight of the cheese, 
together with the whey arising from the same,” 
and of the expenses attending the sale, if any; 
and the proprietor then makes a pro rata dividend 
of the net proceeds. The customers of the es- 
tablishment have the privilege of sending their 
hogs to be fed upon the whey, allowing the pro- 
ptietor for one-half the increase in weight, or six 
and a quarter cents per week. 

The process within the factory was interesting, 
though I had not time to witness the whole. The 
factory stands in a ravine where they have a con- 
stant flow of pure spring water. The milk as 
brought in is emptied into a can, where a guage 
indicates the exact quantity, and flows thence 
into a vat, of which there are four, each of a 
capacity of about five hundred gallons. The 
milk brought in the evening stands in the vet 


over night, and the vat being double, the water | P 


from the spring is made to flow through it all 
night. In the morning, the cream that has risen 
is, by mechanical action, thoroughly incorporat- 
ed with the whole mass. When the morning’s 
milk is added, the water is stopped off, and steam 
is introduced to raise it to the proper temperature, 
regulated of course, by the thermometer. The 
whole process is conducted on strictly scientific 
principles. 

In the summing up for the last season, the pro- 
— of course knew precisely how many gal- 
ons of milk had come in, and how many pounds 
of cheese had gone out; and he found that one 
hundred and three pounds of cheese had been 
produced from every one hundred and a fraction 
gallons (beer measure)’ of milk. The green 
weight of the*cheescs averages one hundred and 
thirty-two pounds. The shrinkage, aftér curing, 
was about five per cent., but he thinks it will be 
less the present season. The quantity manufac- 
tured last year was forty-five tons ; he expects to 
reach a hundred tons this year. Ile now manu- 
factures eleven hundred pounds daily. He is 
erecting a curing house a hundred feet long, 
thirty wide, and three stories high. 

The other factories in this vicinity are conduct- 
ed on a more simple plan, but involving greater 
risk to the proprietors. ‘They purchase the milk, 
one paying seven centsa gallon and the other 
eight, and one at the expense of collecting it. The 
cause of the difference in price is, the one had his 
contracts made before the other commenced, one 
of these, I understand, receives about one thou- 
sand gallons of milk daily. 

Should any of your readers desire more definite 
information, a letter addressed to Anson Bartlett, 
Esq., Fowler's Mills, Geauga county, Ohio, would 
—_ sure, reccive prompt and respectful atten- 

ion. 

I regret to add that there is one unpleasant 
feature in the business. It is carried on on the 
Sabbath as on other days. But this is nota 
necessary incident. Those who are conscientious 
on the subject retain their Sabbath supply of milk 
and make it into butter ; thus maintaining a clear 
conscience, and suffering no Joss. 

Respectfully yours, Tuomas Apams. 

Hampden, Ohie, May 22, 1863. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Jottings from Franklin County. 


Tue Spring. Here, it is cold, wet, and conse- 
quently backward. The land does not dry—not 
even warm sandy soils—as it was thought it would 
early in May. Farmers are generally two weeks 
behind 1860-1 or °62, with their work. Oats 
and peas that are usually well up, are not sowed 
only in — up to the 20th. 

He Grass. Grass winter killed quite badly 
in this section, unexpectedly to many, because 
we had a good even body of snow over the fields, 
they thought there was no danger, not dreaming 
that the frequent rains had filled every hollow 
with ice that has left the roots entirely 
dead when it come to go off this spring. The 
grass, notwithstanding the frequent rains this 
month, is very emall for the 20th of May. How 
does the grass look in the lower counties, where 
the fields were bare nearly all winter? Did it 
winter kill, or freeze and thaw it dead, or is it in 
& prosperous condition? 

ne Lass. From April 25th to June 10th, 
is generally the time designed to have lambs 
dropped. But fewin April, more in June, yet 
May is the principal month, while a few come in 
March, and so on. Sheep that were turned away 
from home to pasture from the 10th to 15th of 
May, when the Jambs were coming, have lost 
quite a per centage on account of the cold rains 
and snow squalls for the last week. We have 
had to house and feed the yeaning sheep as late 
as the middle of the month. 

Acricuttcrat Sratistics. In the Report of 
the Board 1 of Agriculture for 1862, under this 
heading, it is stated that returns were received 
from the Assessors, ‘‘of three hundred and four- 
teen towns and plantations. From one hundred 
and ninety-one none were received.”’ 
returns ; from 191, no returns. Why this neg- 
lect of daty on the = of town officers? Over 
one-third minus! This is a dishonoring report to 
be handed down to posterity, and to be sent out 
before the world for the Dirigo State in travail, to 


bring forth. For one, Iam ashamed of such a 
want of co- 








particularly of Avon, Industry, Temple, Weld, 


From 314, | eggs 


Operation in so many towns, but more | face 





Wilton and the plantations ; towns which are so 
well represented at the cattle shows and fairs, 
and annually carry home their full share of 
honors and awards; towns that have the natural 
abilities or facilities to give a good report of 
themselves, especially in the stock department of 
agriculture, and need not be ashamed of the pro- 
duce reports, per capita. But worse than this 
county are some of the counties in the deficiencies ; 
one having twenty-four towns in the blank 
column, others less. One hundred and ninety- 
one found wanting in the State of Maine, to three 
hundred and fourteen with their garments of a 
report on! Shall Maine do better this y 
Piantixc Corn. The farmers are now, (May 
2ist,) just beginning to plant; do not talk of 
planting but little, on account of the lateness of 
the season and scarcity of help. but as these warm 
days come on, we hope they willcnlarge the corn 
fields. O. W. Truz. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
A Letter from Ohio---Queries. 











Messrs. Eprrors:—Did you know that you 
had a reader way out west here in Ohio? Well 
you have, whether you know it ornot. Your 
weekly visits let the illumination into at least one 
family in the Buckeye State, and I wish when 
= come again, you would bring us one or two 

ittle items of information, of which we are 

greatly in need. If you should think the inform- 
ation requested rather elementary to be needed 
by a man professing to be a farmer of some years 
experience, you must be informed that tho age of 
scientific farming has not yet dawned on us, at 
least just in this vicinity, as indeed, you will 
yourself think, when I tell you that after some 
considerable inquiry, I have never yet seen a sub- 
soil plow—an ounce of any manufactured fertil- 
izers whatever, or, with the exception of a single 
garden spot, an acre of under-drained land. 
There are, however, a good many large farms 
thoroughly underdrained within a few miles of 
here, although I have never seen them, but I much 
doubt if the two former articles have any exist- 
ence in this county. Our land has been managed 
upon the principle of ‘*get all you san and keep 
all you get,’’ and of late, it has begun to be very 
dificult to get anything to keep, as if a man gets 
a living off a farm of one hundred acres and does 
not run under, it shows excellent judgment and 
good economy. Still, we are gaining’some. It 
is not many years since *‘Ashery’? men were 
obliged to hire all their leached ashes hauled 
away. Now I cannot buy them at fifty cents per 
load. And in one instance 1 knew of a man in 
advising a neighbor with regard to the locality 
of a new barn, to build it just on the bank of a 
creck, for, said he, ‘‘you can shovel all the ma- 
nure into the water,and you may keep stock 
there a hundred years, without ever hauling away 
a load.’’ 

Ilaving heard this you will not be surprised to 
learn that I wish to know, 

Ist. The best kind of subsoil plow—its cost 
and the amount of team necessary to work it. 

2d. The best kind of manufactured manure for 
grass and grain—the cost and the amount neces- 
sary to produce good crops, on poor land, with- 
out other manure. 

3d. I have land plowed as long as it would bear 
oats, and then turned half seeded into pasture. 
Now if I could put on thirty loads per acre of 
barn yard manure, I should get a good heavy 
turf, which would be lasting. What artificial 
manure would have the same effect, and in what 
quantities ? 

4. Willany of these patented manures, like 
barn yard manure, make the soil permanently 
rich, and fit for any crop, or does the effect ex- 
ire with a single season ? 

If you will reply to these queries, when T have 
a little time I will tell you how we raise flax out 
here. I will take some pains to pick up a few 
facts that I think will astonish you. 

I forgot to say that my soil is naturally good— 
dark clay, yellow clay subsoil. E. F. A. 

Hampden, Ohio, May 21, 1863. 


Nore. You will find your querics answered 
in our editorial columns. The article on flax we 
should be glad to receive.—Eps. 








For the Maine Farmer. 
Autumn Seeding of Grass-lands. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—In your issue of May 14th, 
you request any of your readers who have tried 
seeding land in the fall, to inform you of the re- 
sult. As I have tried it, I feel bound to respond 
to your request, which I might do in short, by 
saying the result was not satisfactory; but as [ 
consider the proper seeding of land of great im- 
agg to farmers, I will go somewhat into de- 
tails. 

Some twenty years since the question of fall 
seeding was considerably discussed, and was re- 
commended as successfully practiced by some 
New York farmers. I had a piece of stony land 
which I sowed to wheat, and asI wished to re- 
move the surface stones before seeding, and as 
the ground was too moist when the wheat was 
sown, I concluded that fall sowing would be the 
very thing forme. Immediately after harvesting 
the crop, I removed the loose stones, plowed the 
land fine and deep, harrowed it and sowed a 
rounded half bushel of herdsgrass and clover to 
the acre, and then rolled the ground. This was 
some of the last days of August or first of Sep- 
tember. The seed came 7 well and looked 
promising in the fall. The land is on a side hill 
canting to the cast, and gravelly loam which does 
not heave. 

The next spring I found the grass very thin 
and sickly, with many spots entirely bare. As 
the land was in first rate order, and laid down 
smooth, I concluded not to plow it up, but again 
sowed grass seed and raked the bare spots with 
an iron tooth rake. I cut about three-quarters 
of a ton of hard, wirey oe | to the acre very late. 
I dressed the land that fall with a light coating 
of chip dung, and next year cut about two tons 
peracre. The third year had a first rate crop of 
good hay. I mentioned my experiment to one of 
our best farmers. He said he had tried it and it 
would not do to seed in the fall in Maine, if it 
would in New a 

Respectfully, 
Witton, May 18, 1863. 
— -— ——_ _+eeee— 

For the Maine Farmer. 


Natural History of the Cut Worm. 


There are two sorts, but their general habits 
are the same. The miller leaves the ground 
about the first week in August, hides all day and 
flies abroad at night, sucking flowers and deposit- 
ing eggs on the stubbs of grass roots in the fields. 
The eggs resemble small seeds strung on a hair ; 
these hatch, say from the middle of May to the 
middle of June, when they crawl into plowed 
ground and ravage. The best and easiest remedy 
[ know is to fence a garden, turnip field, or any 
root crop. I take strips of boards four inches 
wide, and set all around the field, made tight un- 
derneath, and held up by stakes driven into the 
ground. Individual plants may be protected by 
anything round the t,as they do not appear 
at all breachy. 

The writer of this article has been tly an- 
noyed by these pests, but has found the above a 
complete remedy. The variety eatiag corn are 
white with red heads, their habits are nearly the 
same as those of other varieties. I have never 
tried the remedy on them, as their eggs are de- 
posited in August. If the ground was turned, 
say the first of August, and fenced the next 
spring, I think it would bea perfect remedy. 

here must be no balks or you would leave shel- 
ter for the miller and places for them to lay their 
Bottles of sweetened water hung out (clear 
bottles are best, as they cannot find their way 
out so well) will destroy great quantities of them 
through August and September. A worm fence 
should be up by the 25th of May (as they begin 
to hatch at that time) and should be taken up by 
the last of August, as it a» fast on the sur- 


Joun H. Wittarp. 





. 1LL1aM Hunter. 
Bristol, May 23, 1863. 
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Agqricuttural Miscellany. 


A Word in Behalf of the Cow. 











It is not the man alone that has an interest in 
the subject under discussion, but the cow—the 
one that produces the milk from which is made 
all the butter and cheese of the world. The red 
cow, the brindled cow, the speckled cow, the 
black cow, the white cow, and the good old cow 
of ‘‘crumpled horn that tossed the dog,” and all 
of them, are interested in the subject. They 
feed and chew and waste their energies to pro- 
duce milk for man and the motherless babes. 
Many of theux wear themselves out producing a 
luxury that is too little appreciated in these days 
of pies and plum puddings. Many of them are 
expected to pour out an abundant supply of rich 
milk, made from — poor and improper feed. 
It isa wonder, in these days of rebellion, they 
do not refuse allegiance and demand their rights. 
Many a poor beast dissolves the Union every cold 
winter, and dies a perfect martyr. Better do 
that than live and feed a hard hearted master. 

The cow—that is a short phrase, only six let- 
ters, but there is a deal of meaning in it. We 
of to-day worship man, the horse, and most de- 
votedly at this time do we worship the sheep. 
But the poor cow is left out in the cold. She is 
common ; and besides she has to be milked. Here 
is much of the secret of her ill-usage. The boys 
must milk, cold or hot, wet or dry—they dislize 
and hate the cow, and she gets kicked and pound- 
ed. No stool is strong enough to stand the rack. 
It is split—legs broken off—completely smashed, 
because old brindle persists in stepping when her 
teats are unreasonably pinched, ant when she in- 
sists on switching the flies off with her tail, evi- 
dently intended for that purpose. 

A certain class of heathen worshipped a calf, 
and we may presume that they appreciated the 
worth of the cow, or they would never have 
bowed in fervent adoration before her offspring. 
It is said that wasa heathen nation. So be it. 
It may not be defensible only on the ground that 
they loved the cow. It may be asked which is 
the worse, ‘to worship a calf or hate a cow. 

‘*Nobody hates a cow,’’ some one says. Then 
why treat her so! Why neglect her? Why ex- 
pect her to feed the family when she gets no 
good feed herself? ; 

The good old days of bread and milk! Who 
remembering those times, does not bless the old 
red cow. Children now-a-days, are fed on other 
things, and do not regard milk as the child's 
staff of life. A bread-and-milk breakfast, in 
these days, would be a wonder. That bright tin 
dipper brim full, right from the cow—who can 


forget it? But now it must be skimmed and| 


coddled up in all the ways possible. The result 
is a race of skimmed-milk boys and girls—pale, 
puny, and prematurely growing old, with more 
wrinkles at fifty than the cows ever have on their 
horns. 

Milk is poison to some. It is natural. If we 
detest a poison, why will not that which is de- 
tested become a poison? The nervous young lady 
(never nervous only when she has a mind to be) 
runs from the presence of a cow as she would 
from a tiger. But the dear timid thing can ride 
after a fast horse, at the rate of two-forty, and 
never mind it—her nerves are iron then, and she 
never fears a horse—not she! But that ug/y old 
cow, gives her fits almost. She is the very old 
cow, or one of her descendants, that kept her 
from starving in her babyhood. That is all for- 
gotten. Owhata forgetful people we are! With 
the present fecling a monument never will be 
erected to the faithful old cow. She must grub, 
and grub her living, and dodge the milking stool 
it she can. Man will be likely to repent of this 
sin about the time he does of others. Perhaps a 
little sooner, when he finds it will affect his 
pocket. And it surely does do it, though he 
may not know it. One cow well fed, is more 
profitable than two poorly fed. Let those who 
doubt try it. Put four quarts of roots intoa 
feed box with one quart of meal and give it to 
that cow that tries so hard to give milk, once a 
day, and she will pay the extra. Feed well and 


be gentle with the cows, and they will not fail to’ 


pay good returns.—N. H. Journal of Agriculture. 





Early Cultivation of Hoed Crops. 


It isa good thing, a necessary thing that the 
seed bed for all kinds of crops be well =p 
It is also an important matter that the seed be of 
the right variety—pure, well ripened, and proper- 
ly kept. But with many crops that the farmer 
raises this is not all that is required at his hands. 
Corn, sorghum, broom corn, potatoes—all root 
crops, must have the assistance of the plow, cul- 
tivator or hoe, or they fail to produce. 

And this work must commence with the early 
growth of the plants. In their younger days all 
animals and all plants are weak, feeble, and re- 
quire nourishing, care and management, or they 
perish. Man is endowed with feclings that 
prompt, and reason that guides the management 
of the young, animals with instinct that dictates 
the same kind offices. In the vegetable kingdom 
nature guards against the destruction of species 
by the profuse production of seeds that ripen and 
fall upon the surface of the surrounding ground, 


the many to decay, the few to germinate and re- | 


produce. But when man eeeks to turn the pro- 
duce of the earth to his own pleasure and profit, 
he must take more care, and fulfill every require- 
ment to make every seed germinate, and every 
rod of ground produce and ripen its product, or 
he loses a share of his time and labor. 

As soon as the young plants appear above the 
ground, the work must commence. The surface 
soil must be stirred so that the aeration may be 
more complete, and that the warmth of the sun 
may vivity. This stirring of the surface soil 
needs not only to be done early, but it must be 
frequent, for the first few weeks. Experiment 
has fully established the fact, that the yields of 
lands thus tilled are far greater than when, though 
the first tilling may have been done early, long 
intervals intervene between the subsequent til- 
lings. Our prairie soils, too, are so infested 
with noxious weeds that this early care is abso- 
lutely necessary, or the plants are choked and 
the properties of the soil subverted to the perfect- 
ing of a new crop of weed seeds. 

ere in the west, where our corn fields are 
measured by the hundred acres, the hoe and spade 
have of necessity been discarded, but the inven- 
tive genius of the —_ has given us horse im- 
provementé, that enable the farmer to cultivate 
these vast tracts, with but comparatively little 
man labor, and equally well—perhaps better than 
with the old fashioned tools. The two-wheel 
cultivator, the horse-hoe, the expanding cultiva- 
tor, the shovel plow, are all admirable contri- 
vances for destroying weeds, and properly stirring 
the soil. But with these, it requires constant 
work in the early stages of plants. Corn we are 
aware, may be grown here, in many localities, 
without being manipulated at all after planting. 
Last year we saw several fields that yielded fair 
crops with the no culture system, but the owners 
were not satisfied with the result. It was neces- 
sity that compelled them to the treatment. He in- 
variably raises the most, who cultivates the best, 
and we have yet to see the farmer that thought he 
had expended too much culture upon his corn 


crop. 

Most of our farmers have raised sorghum, suf- 
ficient to understand the feeble nature of the 
young blades—how they have taken them for 

when they made their first appearance 
above the ground. No one doubts that, if at any 
time, this crop needs care it is during the first 
six weeks after the seed germinates. This, like 
corn, must have all the culture that circumstances 
will permit till it becomes too large to work with- 
out injury to the stalks. Potatoes are known to 
be better if the soil about them be frequently 
stirred till the blossoms appear. Carrots, man- 
golds, and all root crops must be treated in their 
earlier days or their planting is useless.—Prairie 
Farmer. 


New England as a Bread Country. 





Let us take a retrospective glance into the lat- 
ter part of the last century, and see how the 
people of New Englani earned their daily bread. 
At that time there were no grand Eric canals or 
railroads as means of conveyance from the great 
West to supply us with the staff of life, as at 
| present, nor were there inhabitants beyond the 
Ohio river to cultivate the exhaustless soil of 
those now populous States, then inhabited by 
savage beasts and more savage men. The people 
of New England were under the necessity of pro- 
ducing most of their bread-materials, and, of 
course, when cold, frosty seasons ruled, grain was 
very scarce and dear, and would sometimes rise 
to almost famine prices. Under such circum- 
stances the greatest economy became necessary, 
or the scanty crops could not be made to meet the 
next year’s harvest. 

At that time the only resource for a supply of 
corn was the Southern States, whence a small 
quantity was annually imported to our northern 
cities, to supply their wants in case of a failure 
of the crops of New England. This corn was 
called ‘‘Virginia corn’’—a flat, light grain, said 
to grow on exhausted soils to the amount of seven 
or more bushels to the acre. The skippers of 
fishing vessels, after their summer voyages at the 
north, would, fur a winter job, sail to Virginia, 
and take a cargo of corn and bring it north. This 
corn, though very dear, could frequently be pur- 
chased cheaper than that of New England growth. 
In those days of bean porridge, hasty pudding, 
and good meat, wheat flour was but little used 
among farmers in country towns; but few of 
them were able to buy it. A little was afforded 
for the upper crust of pies, as a luxury, on holi- 
day occasions. Previous to the commencement 
of hop-raising in this vicinity, farmers depended 
mostly on the sale of grain and meat to suppl 
themselves with money to pay taxes. If a | 
and beef were to be fattened for market, grain 
was the principal ingredient to effect that object. 
The grain-exhausting procees of those days, im- 
poverished the land of New England to such a 
degree that its restoration to fertility can hardly 
be expected, with the present advantages of ob- 
taining manure. 

The deterioration of pastures and grain-fields 
throughout New England is regretted by the 
farming community, as an evil, which has caused 
reflecting men to search for a remedy. The pres- 
ent gencration, reduced to the fare of their fath- 
ers and grandfathers, would grumble loudly at 
the dealings of Providence with them. To be 
under the nevessity of resorting to the substantial 
food of their predecessors, instead of hot biscuit, 
custards, pies. cake, green tea, coffee, &c., would 
create a rebellion in words if not in deeds, Ef 
feminacy has kept pace among us in proportion 
to change in the manner of living. Our fathers 
fared hard. To get luxuries from the sterile soil 
of New England was work indeed, and had not 
new avenues for business been opened, luxuries 
would only be known by name in this country of 
‘sice and granite.’’—Sitas Brown in Boson Cul- 
tivator. 





Farming on a Patriarchal Scale. 


Michael L. Sullivan, Esq., for many years one 
of the largest and most devoted farmers of Ohio, 
| whose broad acres stretched along the rich valley 
of the Scioto in sight of the dome of the capital 
is now the leading farmer of the northwest. 
Some years ago he sold his valuable lands in 
Franklinton, and reinvested in the cheap, rich, 
vast, and unsettled prairies of Illinois. Nine 
miles from Homer on the great Western railroad, 
and seventeen miles from Tolona, on the Illinois 
Central, in Champaign county, ten yeara ago 
the magnificent farus Mr. Sullivan now cultivates 
|wasa dreary waste, and its vicinity a solitude. 
Ile entered in 1853, more than 20,000 acres, ex- 
| pended $100,000 in permanent improvements, 
and now farms rising 9,000 acres. The remain- 
|der is under fence, and will in time be farmed. 
Mr. Sullivan has 40,000 additional acres in the 
county adjoining er but unimproved. 

A correspondent of the Chicago Journal who 
has recently been taking notes of the systematic 
farming operations of Mr. Sullivan, states that 
| his ale show a clear profit last year of $80,000. 
The writer says: Every expense of improvement 
or labor is daily and carefully entered, and his 
books are balanced and kept with an accuracy 
equal to any bank in the stato. For instance, 
| every laborer, horse, mule or ox is named, and a 
| time book is kept of cach. The farm is laid off 
| in sections and every day’s work, together with 
the production and improvement, is entered, and 
profit and loss, debt and credit, are fairly exhibit- 
ed. This is his system and is inviolable. 

One statement will startle the credulity of 
most men, even farmers—that 1,800 acres of 
corn were cultivated last year by 1,500 days 
manual labor. His books show this fact—and 
| more. Every day's work of horse, oxen and 
| mules on the farm, and parts of the farm, are 
accurately and carefully recorded. His black- 
smiths, gardeners, dairymen, fruiters, butchers, 
&c., each have separate accounts, and he can tell 
you the cost, to the tenth of a dime, of the rais- 
ing of corn, or the cost of hay, clover, timothy 
seed, &c., &c. Heexpected last year to cut 3,000 
tons of hay, but the season was unpropitious, 
and topping the timothy with machinery, sent to 
market three thousand bushels timothy seed this 
| winter and spring, selling most of it at $2,50 fd 
bushel. He cut 1,000 tons of timothy hay. This 
morning I received news of the arrival of 3,000 
horses and mules belonging to the government, 
for feeding. This is but one incident of Mr. 
Sullivan’s great plan, and in five years he will 
have that number of cattle of his own to feed. 

His purpose is raising and feeding stock, and 
the raising last year of 100 bushels of strawber- 
ries and 1000 bushels of peaches were but inci- 
dents of his great purpose. Riding over the 
farm I found 1,900 fat cattle, and the young stock 
were in every direction. 








Flies and Vermin Troublesome to 
Horses, &c., in Hot Weather. 





All of our domestic animals are apt to be anoy- 
ed with vermin, which a little of the right kind 
of knowledge and a little attention will readily 
disperse. In some —_ of hot weather, flies, 
especially of the Tabanide variety, are particu- 
9 teoablesomne. They will render a spirited 
horse unmanageable, and will often drive cattle 
from the pasture. Of sheep, the ‘‘Ettrick Shep- 
herd’’ says, “he flies were at this time settled 
in the fold in such numbers, that we could with 
difficulty see each other. The heads of the shee 
were swollen and black, and seemed a scab all 
over, the flies being settled on them like # black 
cloud. A few were anointed with train oil, and 
no sooner were they turned in amongst the others 
than in a few minutes not a ay was to be seen.”’ 
Spirit of tar added to the oil makes it more ef- 
ficacious, and as the flies will not face these reme- 
dies when applied to sheep, horses and cattle 
they should surely be protected by them. ; 

Fleas are very troublesome to dogs. Washing 
and combing are not without efficacy. Tobacco 
water may be used, though it eee poisons 
the dog. Mr. Blain says, ‘‘the tolerably certain 
cure, I know, is to make the dog sleep on fresh 
yellow deal shavings. Rosin and bran in powder 
may be usefully applied ; oil however, is believed 
to be a specific. 

Lice on horses, cattle, sheep and dogs, are 
another pest. For these we have invariably 
found oil a specific. In horses, the prevalence of 
this filthy vermin, shows want of proper cleaning, 
although it is oftentimes connected with poverty 
and mange. In the slighter visitations, we have 
invariably found that olive oil alune will cause 
their disappearance from all of the above named 
animals. Corrosive sublimate may be used, but 
it requires great eaution in the application. 

Ticks in sheep are another nuisance. A mix- 
ture of tar and turpentine with oil is a speedy 
and certain poison for them. 

Maggots in sheep sometimes a most fatal ver- 





min, require the utmost care and vigilance. As 
Foon a8 they are observed, the parte affected 
should be deprived of the wool, clipped as close 
to the skin as possible, and the part anointed with 
spirit of turpentine and oil with tar, or, with a 
solution of corrosive sublimate, either of which 
rlect cure.—R. 


will prove a speedy and . 
Gardener. 


M’Cuuvrg, V. S., in Farmer an 


New Life to an Orchard. 


Having been very much benefitted by a little 
advice in the Rural, which I had the good sense 
to follow, 1 desire simply to state the facts, in 
hopes that others who are suffering for the lack 
of fruit, while they have trees enough to supply 
all their wants, will take courage and do like- 
wise. I had an old orchard, though the old age 
was premature, I think, and brought on by neg- 
lect, for I have seen trees much older, and yet 
vigorous and fruitful. The trees however were 
mossy, crooked, and contained a good many dead 
limbs, and parts of limbs, for the pruning had 
not been well done, and here and there a dead 
stump could be seen. The fruit was scarce and 
poor, wormy, covered with black spots, and a 
great portion fell to the ground betore maturity, 
so that I concluded something must be done, be- 
cause the orchard was not aying for the ground 
occupied. Those who had nown it in other 
days, said that when young it bore fine fruit, and 
a pretty good crop. 

Everybody loves apples, and although the 
aden bore but little, t could not bear to give 
it up, and wait for a young orchard to come into 
bearing, so L applied for advice. It was given 
very freely, and seemed reasonable enough. The 
soil was rather heavy, and a little low, not just 
the place I should select for an orchard. I ran 
a few tiles through, and made a good outlet, gave 
the trees a good preniag, and scrubbed and scrap- 
ed the mossy trunks and limbs, and washed them 
with a kind of soft soap, though pretty strong 
with ley. Then I plowed up the old sod, and as 
the ground seemed wet and soapy, spread over the 
surface a few barrels of lime, and dragged it in. 

This at the etart made quite an improvement in 
the looks of the trees, and when the leaves put 
out it would hardly be known. A very fair 
growth of wood was made the first summer, and 
L had a little very good fruit. The next summer 
gave a good dressing of stable manure. The re- 
sult wasa very fine growth of new wood, and 
some fine fruit. This season I see no reason why 
I should not have a fine crop. At any rate, the 
trees look fifteen years younger than they did 
three years since. Let those who have poor old 
orchards try this plan.—B. W. in Rural New 

Yorker. 








Deop Cultivation. 


In these days of agricultural enlightenment, it 
may seem like ‘carrying coals to Newcastle’’ to 
speak of the benefits of deep cultivation ; but the 
fact is, there is either a lamentable want of in- 
formation on the subject, or a most deplorable in- 
difference. Many farmers complain of scraggy 
crops of wheat or clover, and yet profess entire 
ignorance as to the cause. A moment's reflection 
—_ to convince such farmers, that the cause 
and remedy both lie within themselves. 

The roots of wheat and clover may be traced in 
the soil to the depth of from ten to twenty-four 
inches. This extreme depth, however is attained 
only where there has been deep cultivation. The 
roots of plants cannot penetrate the pan or imper- 
vious mass that is often furmed below the plow, 
consequently, where shallow surface-plowing pre- 
vails, the roots lie near the surface, and being ex- 
posed to the action of alternate thawings and 
freezings, are either thrown out, or damaged to 
such an extent, as to materially interfere with a 
vigorous maturity. The plants on shallow soil 
spring to an early maturity, and are consequent- 
ly inferior in size and quality. On the other 
hand when deep cultivation has been practised, 
the roots take a firm, strong hold, and are thus 
enabled to resist the action of the frost and thaw. 
The growth | not be as rapid, but it is more 
perfect. The plants are more fully developed, 
and form a striking contrast to those grown upon 
shallow soils. 

Of course, all soils will not bear this deep cul- 
tivation, but the vast majority will be improved 
by thorough subsoiling, and deeper surface plow- 
ed than is now generally practised. This is po- 
culiarly applicable to our strong, heavy, tena- 
cious clays, which should be broken up in dry 
weather, not merely because the tread of tho 
horses will be less injurious, but because the sub- 
soil is more readily broken into emall fragments, 
and thus brought into more intimate contact 
with the atmosphere.—Cu/turist. 


Short Hints, 


Grafts should be carefully inspected, and when- 
ever needed re-waxed. Owing to the growth of 
the tree and the action of the sun and wind, 
grafts which may have been waxed with the ut- 
most care will sometimes require a second appli- 
cation. 

Budding, a very simple process when once un- 
derstood, and which is very easy to understand, 
must be attended to in June and July. Cherries, 
especially, are much more successfully budded 
than grafted ; but all other fruits can be propa- 
gated in this way. 

Keep your straw beds thoroughly free 
from grass and weeds of all kinds. Now is the 
time to mulch the beds, in order that you may 
have clean fruit. Spent tan is very good, but 
straw cut six to eight inches in length, is excel- 
lent. It should be carefully pl about the 
vines with the hand. 

Asparagus beds are more benefited by a good 
dose of salt, (the commonest kind will answer, 
or even meat pickle,) than any other appli- 
cation. But it kills everything elee. Young 
asparagus beds should never be salted even in the 
slightest degree. Salt, strange to say, on young 
8, is almost certain destruction. 

Plant your corn patches at an inteval of ten or 
twelve days up to the end of June, and you will 
have corn to the first of November. Stowell’s 
Evergreen is the best. 

Garden-walks which are troubled with — 
and weeds, can be kept as clean as a penny by a 
plentiful application of pickle from the meat- 
tubs, the contents of a mackerel barrel, or any 
coarse salt.— Germantown Telegraph. 


Two Days in May, 1863. 


The 15th and 22d of May, presented tempera- 
ture so varied and peculiar for the season I 
am warranted in noting it particularly. The 
15th was unusually cold for the season. A rain 
storm began the previous night turning to snow 
at 8 A. M. and continuing stormy, with snow 
mostly, until5 P.M. The ~~ ave 36 de- 

, and water congealed during the night. 
Poe 224 was fine, but very hot for this latitude. 
The Thermoneter indicated 74 dregees at noon, 
and 90 de, from 2 P. M. till 5 P. M and 80 
at8 P.M. lLhave made daily observations for 
the past four , but have never before record- 
ed over 88 , and these extromes of heat 
are usually in July and August. There wasa 
fresh breeze from North during the heat on 
the 22d, else it must have been almost unsurport- 
able. We shall probably not see 80 high temper- 
ature again for five years.—G. E. Brackert in 
Belfast Journal. 


A Good Summer Drink. 


A farmer in this vicinity informs us that he 
takes one pound tamarack bark, one pound wild 
cherry bark, one pound white ash bark, and puts 
them into a jar with whiskey enou h to cover 
them, and lets it stand ten days.” Then pour it 
from the bark and put it into bottles and cork it 
up. Of this, if his stomach is out of order, he 
takes a teaspoonful in the morning. To make 
beverage of it, put a teaspoonful o the extract 
into a of water, with molasses, 
and a Fitle acid of any kind to give it favor. 
| He thinks it the best summer drink in the world. 
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Terms of the Maine Farmer. 
$2.25 per annum, or $2.00 if paid within 
three months ot the date of Subscription. 
EB These terms will be rigidly adhered to in all cases. 
All payments made by subscribers to the Farmer will 
be credited in accordance with our new mailing method. 
The printed date upon the paper, in connection with the 
subscriber’s name, will show the time to which he has 
paid, and will constitute, in all cases, a valid receipt for 
moneys remitted by him. 











gg” A subscriber desiring to change the post office 
direction of his paper must communicate to us ‘he name 
of the officeto which it has been previously sent, otherwise 
we shall be unable to comply with his request. 





Notice. 


Mn. H. P. Wenxs will call upon subscribers in Waldo 
County. 
Mr. Warren Fouver of Hartland, will call upon 
subscribers in Somerset County. 
Mr. Jas. Sturgis is now engaged in calling on sub- 
scribers in York County. 
Ee 


Improvement in Soap Bubbles. 

The soap bubble is a great institution. It af- 

fords to the moralist an emblem of frailty, insta- 
bility, and the transitory character of many things 
in life and in human affairs. It affords some of 
the most delightful amusements to childhood. It 
is also of great use as a philosophical instrument. 
By it, many of the abstruse laws of natural phi- 
losophy can be demonstrated, and it has been in- 
strumental in bringing about the discovery of 
some of the most interesting phenomena of the 
rays of light. The great Sir Isaac Newton used 
it for this purpose, and was assisted by it in some 
of his most brilliant discoveries in this branch of 
philosophy. It is useful also in demonstrating 
the pressure of aeriform forces, and in exhibiting 
to the eye, the fact that expansive forces which 
are free to act on every side, assume a spheroidal 
form, or direction. We have been in the habit 
of considerjng the soap bubble as ove of the per- 
fections that could not be improved upon—a thing 
which was always uniform in its tenuity of sub- 
stance, and shortness of duration, and we have 
often regretted this last character of it, wishing 
that it might last a little longer, or give us some 
way by which it could be modified in shape if in 
no other particular. It seems from the account 
we glean from a foreign journal, that in this age 
of improvements, even the soap bubblo comes in 
for its share of the improvements of the day. A 
mode has been devised by which it is made to not 
only last longer but to allow of its being thrown 
into different shapes and forms almost at will. 

We will give an abstract of these improvemente. 
Tt will interest some of our readers who are fund 
of using the means of researc): which nature has 
given us, whereby to enlarge our sphere of knowl- 
edge and usefulness, even from so insignificant an 
instrument as a bubble, 

M. Plateau, an experimentai philosopher of 
Paris, in France, in pursuit of some of his inves- 
tigations, was anxious to obtain liquid figures, of 
different forms and shapes, that should remain in 
® quiescent state for some time. Tle, at first, 
made a common mixture of alcohol and water of 
the density he required. This was tu constitute 
the sphere in which the bubble produced should 
remain. By using vil, instead of soap suds, and 
the water and alcohol instead of air to fill it with, 
he obtained an oil bubble in the alcohol mixture. 
These, of course, would remain in the mixture 
some littletime. When shut up in a vessel, they 
would remain some longer than a common soap 
bubble in the air. On further search, he im- 
proved the bubble still turther, which has been 
of much advantage to him in his investigations. 
He uses glycreine with strong soap suds, with 
which to make his bubbles. These he found to 
be capable of enduring much longer than any 
other kind. Ile next wanted to obtain them of 
different shapes, or figures. This he accomplishes 
by the following very ingenious arrangement. 
“Tf,’”? says he, ‘through an ordinary tobacco 
pipe, a bubble of this material be blown, and 
then carefully deposited on a metal ring, one and 
a half inches in diameter, previously moistened 
with the same liquid, this bubble, if nos dis- 
turbed, will last three hours, and if in a close 
vessel, three days.’’ We presume this is the first 
instance of hooping a bubble to make it stronger. 
In order to make a cylindrical figure of this bub- 
ble, Mr. Plateau adopts the following method. 
Two rings of the same diameter are made. One 
of them rests upon three legs, and the other slides 
up and down ona perpendicular shaft, with a 
thumb-screw to fasten it to any height. Blow a 
bubble and place it carefully on the lower ring. 
Then let down the upper ring (both being moist- 
ened as befure) until it crowns the top of the 
bubble. The bubble then adheres to both; then 
by raising the ring carefully the bubble will be 
drawn out into the cylinder. By making figures 
of several angles, (polyhedrons,) and dipping them 
into the liquor, a film of it will extend from wire 
to wire, and form the figure in question. 

This is what we call an improvement in the 
soap bubble, and it is hereby rendered more use- 
ful as an instrument of investigation and research, 
as well as more varied and extended in its appli- 
cations to the sports of those ‘‘men of a smaller 
growth’’ called children. 





ta The crop prospect throughout all portions 
of the country, as furnished by our exchanges, are 
reported as favorable. From the Western States, 
Wisconsin, Lowa, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan, 
we have the most encouraging reports of the ap- 
pearance of the crops, and the promise they give 
of an abundant harvest. The winter wheat in 
Illineis never looked better, and the amount sown 
this year greatly exceeds that of any previous 
one. The farmers of that state are also planting 
large quantities of tobacco, the most of which 
has been contracted for in advance at a pretty 
round figure. The indications of an abundant 
fruit crop are also numerous. In New Jersey a 
large yield of fruit is anticipated, and in the cen- 
tral counties the wheat prospects are abundant. 
From New York, Pennsylvania and Maryland we 
have the same favorable estimates of heavy crops. 
In the two latter states the planting bas been 
somewhat interfered with owing to the unpropi- 
tious weather, but on high grounds the indica- 
tions of an abundent harvest are numerous. In 
Kentucky and Ohio the farmers report the most 
flattering prospects for the cereals, and of fruit 
there will be an uncommon abundance. Unless 
some unforseen disaster intervenes, we may ex- 
pect one of the richest harvests that has blessed 
the land for years. 





Convention or Suzep Farugrs. We notice by 
the Bangor Times that the sheep keepers of Pe- 
nobscot county are to hold an important meeting 
at Bangor to-day, Tuesday. Although rather 
late, we hope our suggestion in last week’s paper 
has aroused the attention of farmers in this sec- 
tion of the State, and that a similar meeting will 


be held at some central and accessible point at an 
early day. 





fF Correspondents will please bear in mind 
that all communications must be accompanied by 
the full name of the writer, not necessarily for 
publication but as an evidence of good faith. 
We must insist upon the observance of this rule 
in all cases. | 


Ga We regret to announce that Governor Co- 
burn, while in Portland last week on private busi- 
ness, was attacked by disease of the heart, and for 
two days his life was despaired of. He wasattended 
by Dr. Tewksbury, and on Saturday last we are 





The War News of the Week. 

The possession of Vicksburg, by our forces un- 
der Gen. Grant, which, on the authority of @ 
despatch from Memphis to President Lincoln was 
80 confidently announced last week, is an event 
yet remaining unaccomplished. Notwithstanding 


the disastrous result to the beleaguered enemy of 


the engagements of the 16th and 17th of May, 
followed up by the subsequent capture of Haines’ 


Bluff and Yazoo City, with their vast stores of 


military supplies, they have been able to main- 
tain themselves thus far behind the interior de- 
fences of the place, against every attempt to cap- 
ture it by assault or to compel its surrender. The 
latest intelligence informs us, however, that Gen. 
Grant is every day making sure progress towards 
the final reduction of this rebel stronghold. His 
lines of investment are gradually contracting 
around the city, and unless an overwhelming 
force is speedily sent to its relief, it must fall into 
our hands. Meanwhile we learn that General 
Grant is within easy reach of his supplies, and is 
on the Mississippi, rapidly receiving reinforce- 
ments which will enable him to withstand any 
assault upon his rear. On the whole we think 
we are justified in confidently looking for news of 
a most gratifying character from the Southwest 
within a very few days. . 

There have been for several days past, indica- 
tions that Gen. Lee, on the Rappahannock, is 
meditating an offensive movement, and it is 
thought thatan early attack on Gen. Hooker's 
lines is by no means improbable. On Saturday 
last large masses of the enemy's troops were 
traced on the road to Culpepper and Kelly’s Ford 


by the clouds of dust which rose in the rear of 


the river frontof the army. It is not improbable 
that a flanking movement upon the line of the 
Orange and Alexandria Railroad is in progress. 
The increased activity and audacity of the enemy 
in that direction gives color to the supposition. 
On Saturday morning a train of sixteen cars from 
Alexandria, loaded with forage was attacked by 
a portion of Moseby’s cavalry. A federal force 
in the vicinity speedily came upon the ground, 
but too late to save the train which was totally 
destroyed. Our forces were close upon the heels 
of the rebels as they retreated, and succeeded in 
capturing their artillery and cutting them up 
badly. 

Despatches from Murfreesboro state that the 
rebel army under Bragg is gradually falling back 
from Tallahoma, a large portion of it being sent 
to the relief of Gen. Pemberton at Vicksburg. It 
is stated that a portion of Rosecrans’ forees have 
been also dispatched to the assistance of Grant. 

We may have to record some stirring events in 
Eastern Tennessee ere long. It is intimated that 
Gen. Burnside, with the ninth ermy corps is 
already on the march for Knoxville and the Cum- 
berland Gap. 

We give elsewhere an account of a daring and 
successful expedition into Arkansas; by Col. 
Clayton of the 5th Kansas cavalry. Later in- 
formation indicates another attempt of General 
Price to invade Missouri. A despatch from Leav- 
enworth, on the 20th says that the enemy crossed 
the river on the 20th, and were driven back by 
Col. Phillips with 2 small loss. The rebels were 
then massed in our front, to the number of eleven 
thousand men, and considerable artillery, com- 
manded by Gens. Steele, Cooper and MelIntosh. 
A battle was, therefore, hourly expected. The 
Union forces only amount to three thousand men 
and one battery, but their fortifications are strong. 
A large rebel force of Texans and Indians from 
the Southwest were reported as advancing to in- 
tercept the trains on their route to New Mexico. 

It is reported from Cairo that one portion of 
Gen. Banks’ army had arrived at Warrenton, on 
the Mississippi river, a short distance below 
Vicksburg, and will co-operate in the siege of the 
place. 





Att tHE Bexevotence Nor Deap yet. Hard 
as the war calls on the finances of the country, 
there seems be be about the usual amount ex- 
pended for the promotion of benevolent purposes. 
This proves to us, more than anything else, that, 
however strong the pressure may be in Dixie, the 
Yankees are not particularly ‘*hard up’? yet. We 
gather this from a perusal of the fiscal reports of 
the several benevolent Sociagies which had their 
‘anniversary meetings’? last week in Boston. 
The whole amount of moneys received during the 
year past is $155,333, as appears by the follow- 
ing abstract : 

Massachusetts Bible Society, $27,225; Seamen’s 
Friend Society, $9,228 ; American Peace Society, 
$2,104; American Tract Society, $24,344; 
United States Christian Commission branch, $17,- 
033; American Unitarian Association, $17,604 ; 
Ilome Mission Society, $54,794. 

A people who can carry on one of the most 
gigantic and expensive wars of modern times, and 
at the same time pay so liberally into the ‘‘con- 
tribution box,’’ will not soon be put down by 
force and arms. 





A Worrtny Promotion. Col. Adelbert Ames, 
formerly of the 20th Maine regiment, has, by 
authority of the arbiters of military promotions, 
exchanged his Colonel’s eagle for a Brigadier 
General’s star, and this promotion is one ‘fit to 
be made.’’ His commission as Brigadier bears 
date from the battle of Chancellorsville, and as- 
signs him toa brigade in the Eleventh army 
corps. Gen. Ames is one of the youngest gener- 
als in the army, (being but 27 years of age,) and 
is a graduate at West Puint in the class of 1861. 
Le was captain of the well known Ames’ battery 
in the early part of the war, until he was appoint- 
ed colonel of the 20th Maine regiment, attached 
to Col. Stockton’s brigade, First division Third 
corps. His record for coolness and bravery is 
well known. He has participated in nearly 
every fight in which this corps has been engaged. 
Ilis crowning act of valor and patriotism was 
acting as volunteer aid on Gen. Meade’s staff in 
the late Chancellorsville campaign, his own regi- 
ment being left behind on account of most of his 
men being sick with smallpox. His severance 
from his old regiment and corps will be deeply 
regretted. 





CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION aT Macutas. The 
100th anniversary of the settlement of Machias 
was celebrated in that town on the 20th ult. 
The usual ringing of bells, firing of cannon, 
speeches, and a great procession were the order 
of the day, and the affiir seems to have been 
most interesting and satisfactory. The address, 
giving a complete history of the tcwn was deliv- 
ered by W. B. Smith, Esq., of Calais, and we 
understand will be published. The Whig asys 
that prominent in the procession was a large ket- 
tle containing fourteen bushels of clams, drawn 
ona cart bya pair of oxen, which clams were 
made into ‘‘an enormous chowder.’’? Wonder if 
the Portlanders sent a special committee to test 
the merits of that chowder ? 





Patents. Among the recently issued patents 
are the following to partics in Maine :—James S. 
Merrill of Poland, assignor to himself and Geo. 
W. Homer of Minot, for improvement in coffin 
lids, and David M. Ayer of Lewiston, for improv- 
ed roofing. We also learn from the Bath Senti- 
nel, that Chas. H. Robinson of that city, has re- 
cently made great improvements in the construc- 
tion of the hay-press for compressing hay for 
shipping. By thie press a bale of hay pressed to 
the ordinary size can be reduced about one- 
third, thereby enabling a ship to carry one-third 
more than she could otherwise. It is ingenious- 
ly constructed and works admirably. 


GyFriend Taber writing from Vassalboro’, 
June Ist, says spring grain is looking unusually 
well for the season. Apple trees have bloomed 








happy to sa”, was considered out of danger. 





Meeting of the City Council. 

Aveusta, June 1, 1863. 
Present the Mayor and a quorum in both branches. 
Petitions and of Joseph H. 
Williams desiring to have the claim of the city against 
the Maine Insurance Company for taxes, submitted to 
the arbitration of Hon, Jonas Cutting, was laid on the 
table. Communication from J. L. Hodsdon, Adjutant 
General, in relation to the State Aid to families of Volun- 
teers was read and ordered on file for future reference. 
Petition of B. H. Cushman and others for new street to 
the river lots near Rines hill was referred to Committee 
on New Streets. Petition of Jos. H. Williams and 
others for the widening Water street was referred to 
Committee on New Streets, with instruetions to widen 
the same by removing portions of the stores of John 
McArthur and the meat shop of J.G. Adams. Com- 
munication from A. B. Williams, claiming land under 
the Engine house, was taken from the files and referred 
to a committee on City Buildings. 
Reports accepted—of the Joiut Select Committee to 
whom was referred the petition of John Shaw, claiming 
damages of the city, recommending that the petitioner 
have leave to withdraw; of the City Marshal; of the 
Joint Select Committee to whom was referred the peti- 
tion of J H. Williams and others for the widening of 
Water street, recommending the same to be done as 
prayed for; of the Treasurer of the Augusta Free Bridge 

Co., (Tenth Quarterly Report.) 
Receipts. 


Balance in Treasury as per last report, 
April 1, 1863, A. Kincaid’s note and interest, 


4 tions e303 
. 





$108.17 
101.38 


Ree’d tolls from Jan. 5 to March 20, 56.73 
« gontracts to date, 46.14 
«« weekly tolls since April Ist, 235.95 
*« on contracts since April Ist, 369.77 
May 16, received balance due Treasurer, 169.10 
$1087.24 
Crepirt. 

March 6, 1863, paid Gov’t duty for January, $4.42 

April 1, “ ‘“ A. Kincaid’s salary and 
hired help 3 months, 200.00 
ses | @ “« game, bill sundries, 33.40 
.- %& © « Gas Co. bill 3 months, 19.40 
Mey 1, “* « Gov't duty for February, 58 
“ “ “ “ “ “c March, 2.84 

«¢ «* 6 months interest on 3 

company notes, 45.00 


Insurance on bridge 1 year, 100.00 

Stamps and postage, 05 

Interest coupons No. 5 to city 
450.00 


notes 
Bridge Co. Tickets redeemed 251.55 


Since February 16, $1087,24 
Orders passed—directing the Committee on Burying 
Grounds to sell the grass growing in Mt. Pleasant and 
Riverside cemeteries, referring the claims of David Du*- 
ton to the Committee on Accounts; directing the Street 
Commissioner to put down flagging stones across Water 
street near the Post Office and across Northern Avenue; 
directing the Treasurer and Collector to allow a discount 
of ten per cent. on all taxes paid on or before the third 
of July, and six per cent. from that time to the first day 
of November; directing the payment of Roll of Accounts 
No. 3, and authorizing the Mayor to light the north end 
of Water street. 





Recertion or THE 2p Marve at Bancor. The 
scaond regiment of Maine volynteers—the only 
regiment from this State that enlisted for two 
years—arrived in Bangor on Tuesday of last 
week, their term of service having expired. 
They were received at the wharf by the mili- 
tary, firemen and Knights Templar, who es- 
corted them to Broadway, where they were 
welcomed by the Mayor; after which they were 
marched to the City Hall, where a bountiful col- 
lation was prepared for them by the City Gov 
ernment. Welcome speeches were made by Vice 
President Hamlin, Adjutant General Todsdon, 
Ex-Governor Washburn, Hon. F. A. Pike, Prof. 
Harris, Lewis Barker, Esq., and Col. Roberts, 
formerly of the 2d. The streets and buildings 
were decorated with flags and flowers and the 
whole city was alive with excitement. Norombega 
Hall was elegantly decorated, and the names o! 
the battles in which the 2d have participated, 
were inscribed upon the walls. It is a long list : 
‘Bull Run,’’ ‘‘Yorktown and Siege,’’ ‘‘Ianover 
Court House,’’ ‘Gaines’ Mill,’’ **Chickahominy 
and Seven Days Fight,*’ ‘*Malvern Ilill,’’ ‘‘Sec- 
ond Bull Run,” ‘Antietam,’ “Sheppardstown 
Ford,’ ‘*Fredericksburg,’’ ‘*Chancellorsville.”” 
The battle record of the 2d, isa noble one, and 
in their two years’ service they have seen an 
amount of war, and done deeds of valor that well 
entitle them to be called veterans. During all 
their heavy marches, terrible conflicts and heroic 
deprivations they have never fainted or faltered. 
Ex-Governor Washburn, in his remarks, alluded 
to the memory of Gen. Jameson—formerly Colo- 
nel of the 2d—in the following beautiful sen- 
tence : ‘Hereafter, when the people of the Queen 
City which sits beautiful as a bride on the banks 
of the Penobscot and Kenduskeag, and of the 
empire country of the East shall look over the 
record of their choicest possessions, they will dis- 
eover none of which they will be more proud than 
the fame of Gen. Jameson and of the officers and 
soldiers of the Second Maine Regiment.”’ 

We regret to notice that several serious and 
melancholy accidents occurred during the day. 
Mr. Charles W. Pearson, while preparing to sus- 
pend a flag across one cf the streets, fell back- 
wards through a scuttle and broke his neck. He 
died instantly. Messrs. B. Goodwin, E. Swett 
and N. Phillips, were severely injured by the 
premature discharge of cannon. 





ta The Boston anniversaries were well attended 

The weather during the week was pleasant, and 
the various meetings were regarded as of more 
than usual interest. It may be mentioned that 
the amount of moneys contributed to the different 
societies fall somewhat short of former years ; larg- 
ersums being given to the Sanitary Commission, 
and other benevolent army organizations. In this 
connection the Journal remarks: ‘‘As indicative 
of the feelings of the thousands who have attend- 
ed the anniversaries, it is worthy of note that the 
meetings which have had a direct or even an indi- 
rect bearing upon the army have been the most 
fully attended, and no speakers have been so 
earnestly listened to or heartily applauded as 
those who have counseled whole-souled persistence 
in the support of the government in the work of 
putting down the rebellion, or expressed a firm 
faith in the final triumph of the government.” 





Tue “Figurine Saventu.’’ It is eminently 
gratifying to our State pride, and a high compli- 
ment to the efficient daring of our soldiers, that 
one hundred and fifty men belonging to the New 
York 33d regiment of three years’ volunteers, 
petitioned the War Department to be united to 
the 7th Maine during the remainder of the war, 
and the petition was strongly urged by Col. Tay- 
lor and Brig. Gen. Neal. The two regiments 
have been associated together in the same brig- 
ade, and this is probably one reason of the at- 
tachment existing between them. The 33d New 
‘York, as well as the 7th Maine have won emi- 
nent distinction as ‘‘fighting men.’’ 





&F Maj. S. P. Lee, of Farmingtéh—formerly 
chief aid on the staff of Gen. Sickles—has been 
solicited to accept a command in the navy. It is 
understood he will accept, as his previous twelte 
years’ actual service in practical seamanship will 
render him great assistance in his new position. 
Maj. Lee is an efficient officer, and was very high- 
ly complimented in the official reports of the late 
battles, for coolness and daring. 





Deatus or Marne Soxpiers. David B. Gibbs, 
Jr., of Waterville, died in Hospital at Bennet 
Carre, La., on the 3lst March, of chronic diarrhea. 
His age was 18 years. Cyrus M. Osgood, former- 
ly of Waterville, was killed by a shell, near 
Camp Grove, La., while serving as a pioneer in 
his regiment, on the 15th inst. 





The Eastern Queen now makes her regular 
trips between the Kennebec and Boston. She 
has been thoroughly repaired and elegantly fitted 
up for the accommodation of travelers, and is in 


every respect a safe andseaworthy boat. See the 
advertisement. 





Ga The meeting of the Directors of the Som. & 
Ken. and Ken, & Port. Railroads to consider the 


policy of consolidating the two roads, failed of 





profusely. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE City. Notwithstanding 
the scarcity of laborers, and the consequent high 


building and improvements upon buildings going 
on among us than has taken place in a single sea- 


Meonian Hall, a new block is in process of erec- 
tion, which is to contain three stores, built by 
their respective owners as follows: Hon. J. W. 


& J. S. Hendee. 
block is to be extended to Bridge street. 


Hon. J. I. Williams, the other by Stephen Deer- 


Kennebec House stable, destroyed by fire last fall. 


to a fine residence to be built by Ai Staples, Esq. 


being rented. This will be a convenience, as such 


house on the corner of Winter and Bridge streets, 
and the old General Sewall place on State street, 


a first class residence. The Church Williams’ 
estaté&ign Pleasant street, has been purchased by 


on State street has passed into the hands of Wm. 
S. Craig, of the firm of Dorr & Craig. In addi- 
tion to the above, Messrs. Locke & Norcross are 
making improvements on the front of two stores 
owned by them on Water street, opposite Meonian 
Hall ; and the Hall north of the railroad bridge 
has been purchased and is being repaired by Thos. 
S. Bartlett. We also learn that John L. Stevens, 
Esq., of the Journal, has purchased a three acre 
lot on Western Avenue, formerly owned by Eben 
Fuller, Esq., and Wm. Norcross, with the inten- 
tion of erecting an elegant residence thereon, the 
ensuing season. 


Ira Sturgis, Esq., is being put in condition to re- 
ceive its new machinery. The repairs upon the 
building—ineluding also the erection of a new 
and spacious wharf—have been of an extensive 
character, and when completed the mill will be 
one of the best upon the river. We also learn 
that Allan Lambard, Esq., has purchased the 
Hartwell farm, lying cast of the United States 
Arsenal, containing one hundred acres. The 
amount paid was $5,000, and it is justly re- 
garded as a fortunate bargain, as the estate was 
formerly considered worth $15,000. Mr. Lam- 
bard will institute a thorough system of improve- 
ments upon the farm, which is most admirably 
located. 

In addition to the above, there seems to bea 
general brushing up and repairing, which gives 
evidence of prosperity on the part of our citizens 
that former years have not witnessed. 





Tur Maine Cavarry in Stoneman’s Ram. A 
member. of the Maine Cavalry writes to the Press 
to correct the statement made by a correspondent 
of the N. Y. Times in giving an account of Stone- 
man’s raid, that ‘during the night a detachment 
of the Ist Maine Cavalry, on picket, was attack- 
ed by the rebels and two killed, and the enemy 
disappeared on the arrival of the brigade.’’ The 
facts in the case are as follows, and it is i:mpor- 
tant to have the currection made that the record 
of that gallant exploit, in which our splendid 
Cavalry Regiment bore s0 conspicuous a part, 
may stand right : 


**During the forenoon of the day that our forecs 
occupied Louisa Court House (May 2) General 
Stoneinan ordered a detail of fifty men to be made, 
with orders ‘9 reconnoiter the road to Gordons- 
ville. They were to proceed as far as they could, 
drive in the enemy’s pickets and give them 
the idea that we were marching on that place. 
The detail was made from the lst Maine ; thirty 
men from Co. B, and twenty from Co. I, under 
the command of Capt. Tucker of Co. B. They 
started at noon precisely, advanced on the road 
about six miles and came upon the enemy’s pick- 
ets, charged and drove them in for about a mile, 
when they came upon their next post of eight 
men, whom they likewise charged, and some dis- 
tance further they came upon still another party 
numbering twelye—the whole making the num- 
ber nearly equal to the command of Capt. Tuck- 
er. While charging <':e whole, a sharp turn in 
the road disclosed to them the main reserve of the 
enemy, drawn up in line of battle, about five 
hundred strong. The enemy poured a volley into 
our men, killing one and mortally wounding 
another, and slightly wounding several horses. 
Capt. Tucker seeing that he was so largely out- 
numbered, ordered a retreat, the enemy charg- 
ing him with his whole force. He retreated, 
closely followed by the enemy, until he gained 
a position which he maintained until reinforce- 
ments arrived, and the enemy retreated as usual, 
when they have an equal number opposed to them 
and a fair field to fight in. 

Capt. Tucker lost in addition to the one killed 
and one mortally wounded, twenty-seven who 
were taken prisoners. He however succeeded in 
accomplishing what he was sent out for, namely, 
to convey the impression to the enemy that we 
were advancing in force upon Gordonsville. De- 
ceived by our feint, their couriers were sent in 
all directions, ordering all their available force to 
centre at Gordonsville—so we are informed by 
the prisoners captured—they intending to make 
a desperate defence of that place.”’ 


ty Augustine Lord and Albert Pullen, mem- 
bers of the crew of the “‘John A. Park,” captured 
and burned by the Allabama on the 19th of March 
last arrived in Hallowell on Saturday. The «J. 
A. Park,”’ was commanded by Capt. Jas. Cooper, 
by whom she was in part owned, and was a new 
ship of 1400 tons. When the Alabama hove in 
sight she had up the stars and stripes, but getting 
near enough to speak the Park, she hoisted the 
confederate flag. The crew of the Park were on 
board thirteen days, when speaking an English 
vessel they were sent to Liverpool and from there 
came t> the United States. They were treated 
with great kindness by Capt. Simms, all of the 
crew being allowed to take their own clothing. 








Court Martiat. A court martial, composed 
of the following officers: Capt. John W. Freese, 
7th regiment, President ; Lt. Mason Walker, 5th 
regiment, Lt. Sam’l Barclay, 9th regiment, Lt. 
W. H. Larrabee, 7th regiment, Lt. Geo. B. Wey- 
mouth, 5th regiment, and Lt. Alvan S. Hall, 7th 
regiment, will assemble at Darby Hall in this 
city, on Wednesday of this week, for the trial of 
deserters. Among the namber whom charges 
have been preferred against, and approved by 
Gen. Wool, are Geo. S. Hutchinson, 3d; Jesse 
Meader, 3d, and Horatio Littlefield, 6th battery. 





Tue Enrotiuent. The 3d District, comprising 
the counties of Kennebec, Lincoln and Somerset, 
have been divided into fifty-three sub-districts, in 
forty-four of which the work of enrollment has 
been commenced. Twenty days is the limit as- 
signed for the work of enrollment to be completed 
and it is probable that a call for troops will be 
made early in July. Capt. Davis the Provost 
Marshal for this district is spoken off as an ener- 
getic and faithful officer, gentlemanly and court- 
eous, and enjoying the confidence and esteem of 
all. 


Dentistry. Our readers are referred to the 
advertisement of Dr. Burgess, Surgical and Me- 
chanical Dentist, which appears in this number. 
His office is Room 4, Darby Block. Those in 
want of his services should give him a call. 








& The National Division Sons of Temperance 
meets in Halifax, N. S., on the 11th inst. 


Fare 





accomplishing that object. 


price of help, there is yet a larger amount of| ed with a fine engraving of Washington and his 


son before, for a number of years. South of 


Bradbury, Parrott & Bradbury, and C. F. Potter 
North of the Williams’ Block, 
the two old buildings have been removed, and the 
The 
new part will contain two stores, one built by 


ing, Esq. These two blocks When completed, 
will be elegant and substantial structures, and 
will add much to the architectural beauty of Wa- 
ter street. An extensive stable is being erected 
by Col. G. W. Ricker, on the site of the old 


It is 100 by 50 feet, built of brick, and every 
part of the work is done in the most thorough 
manner. It will be completed about the first of 
July. The old jail, on the corner of Winthrop 
and State streets, is being torn down to give place 


In the rear of the lot, we understand that three 
cottage houses are to be built for the purpose of 


tenements are in good demand. Mr. M. P. Faught 
of the firm of Coburn & Faught, is erecting a 


having been purchased by Dr. Whiting, is being 
completely remodeled, repaired and converted into 


by Dr. H. M. Harlow ; and the Freeman house 


On the east side of the river, the steam mill of 


Editor’s Table. 
Tur Ectectic Macazing for June, is embellish- 


family, as they were wont to assemble in the 
grand sitting room of the mansion at Mt. Vernon, 
years agone. It carries the mind back to those 
quiet days of our early republic, when the war 
of the Revolution was ended and the Father of 
his Country enjoyed the tranquility and quiet of 
his estate, which was always the source of his 
greatest happines. The articles in the number, 
nineteen in all, comprise the cream of the Eng- 
lish current periodical literature, selected with 
excellent skill and taste. The Eclectic forms 
three volumes a year, and is published by W. H. 
Bidwell, 5 Beekman street, New York, at $5 per 
ear. 


Tur Continentat Montuty for June is one of 
the wost excellent numbers of this sterling mag- 
azine yet published. Among the most valuable 
articles in the table of contents are the following : 
The Value of the Union—No. 2, by Wm. H. Mal- 
ler ; A Merchant’s Story, concluded, by Edmund 
Kirke; The Navy of the United States; John 
Stuart Mill on Liberty, by F. P. Stanton; The 
Confederation and the Nation, by Edward Carcy ; 
The Buccaneers of America, by Wm. L. Stone; 
How Mr. Lincoln became an Abolitionist, by S. 
B. Gookins. J. F.Trow, New York, publisher. 
Terms $3 per annum. 


Bracxwoop’s Epinsurcn Macazine. The May 
number of ‘‘Maga’’ comprises the following ar- 
ticles : Wilson’s Pre-LHistoric Man ; Caxtoniana, 
Part XVI; The Life of Sir Howard Douglass, 
Bart.; Italian Brigandige ; Ludwig Uhland ; My 
Investment in the Far West; The Landscape of 
Ancient Italy; American State Papers; The 
Budget. Re-published by L. Scott & Co., 38 
Walker street, New York, at $3 per annum. 


War witn tue Soutu. Part 17 and 18 (in one 
number) is received. It is embellished with a 
view of New Orleans, and a portrait of General 
Sigel. The narrative of affairs is brought down 
to the surrender of Fort Hatteras, and the battle 
of Roanoke Island. Virtue & Co., publishers, 
New York. A. Robinson 161 Middle street, Port- 
land, General Agent for Maine. 


New Music. From the music publishing house 
of Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, we have received 
the following : 

Cradle Song. Words by J. G. Holland, music 
by Jane P. Titcomb. 

Cricket Polka, For the Piano: 
Withers, Jr. 

I love, I love but thee. Adapted to English 
words from Verdi's Simon Boccanegra. By Theo. 
T. Barker. 

Diamantina Polka. From the Ballet ‘Dia- 
mantina.’? By Giaquinto. 

Bvear on to Victory. A National Song. Words 
by J. M. Fletcher. Music by E. T. Baldwin. 

Alexandra, Nocturne fcr Piano. By Benley 
Richards. 

For sale in this city by I. A. Stanwood. 


By William 





“THe Kearney Mepats or Honor. Below we 
publish the names of the non-commissioned ofli- 
cers and privates belonging to Maine regiments, 
who received for their distinguished bravery and 
gallant services in battle, cach a ‘* Kearney Medal 
of Ilonor’’ from the hands of General Sickles, 
now in command of Kearncy’'s old division. The 
presentations were made on Wednesday last, each 
soldier receiving a copy of the official order with 
his name therein, in which occurs this significant 
sentence: ‘This cross is in honor of our old 
leader, and the*wearers of it will always remem- 
ber his high standard of a true and brave soldi: ° 
and will never disgrace it. 

Third Maine Rejimeut. Sergt. William B. Paris, Pri- 
vate J. L. Little, Co. A; Sergt. K. Johnson, Corp. A. C. 
Rowe, Co. B; Sergts. L. Crawford, G. M. Haughton, 
Corp. D. Maxey, Co. C; Sergt. H. H. Shaw, Corp. H. 
Kennerson, Co. D; Sergt. G. L. Chamberlain, Corp. C. 
J. Dalton, Private H. J. Roach, Co. E; Sergts. O. M. 
Nazon, J. Durgin, Private A Luce, Co. F; Sergts. G. 
BE. Davis, H. C. Webber, Co. G; Corp. P. F. Rowe, Pri- 
vate R. Cochrane, Co. H; Sergt. N. W. Jones, Privates 
L. W. Brown, Lemuel Powell, Co. L; Sergt. B. W 
Smart, Corps. A. G, Wood, W. G. Wilson, Co. K. 

Fourth Maine Regiment. Privates James Gall, Horace 
Speed, Co. A; Sergt. Henry 0. Ripley, Private Robert 
Grant, Co. B; Corps. George G. Gardiner, Warren W. 
Austin, Co. C; Sergt. James McLaughlin, Corp. Henry 
0. Davis, Private Henry Marshall, Co. D; Corps. Wm. 
Barstow, Nath. Waters, F. K. Chapman, Co. E; Sergts. 
A. 1. Kose, Henry Leach, F. 0. J. 8. Lill, Co. F; Pri- 
vates Bradford Blime, Daniel 0. Howard, Co. G; Sergt. 
Iforace Tellison, Corp. George P. Wood, Co. H; C. W. 
Gray, Privates John Donaghue, Juan Millano, Co. I; 
Sergt. John A Toothacher, Privates Robert Whitehead, 
P. J. Carter, Co. K. 

Seventeenth Maine Regiment. Sergts. Fayette M. Payne, 
Edward H. Crie, Corp. Joseph F. Lake, Private Jaco} 
C. Brown, Co. A; Privates James G. Holt, Monroe Quint, 
B. T. Truworthy, John Lehanne, Co. B; J. M. Hall, 8. 
C. Pratt, Corp. J. L. Fuller, Privates S. W. Burnham, 
Co. C; Sergt. Stephen Graffaum, Corp. F. L. Whittemore, 
Privates Chas. II. Hayes, Amos G. Winter, Co. D; 
Sergts. Herman Q. Mason, A. 8. Oysar, Corp. Geo. F. 
Smith, Private Charles Greeley, Co. E; Sergt. Welling- 
ton Hobbs, Corp. Austin Hanson, Privates Henry Day, 
Jr., Charles D. Nobie, Co. F; Corp. Jeremy P. Wyman, 
Privates James B. Robinson, Geo. A. Frederick, A. L. 
Dunnell, Co. G; Sergts. Geo. A. Whidden, S. P. Ilart, 
J. 8. Loring, Private M. P. Leary, CoH; Corp. John 
W. Kendrick, Privates D. A. Wentworth, John H. 
Simpson, A. J. Harmon, Co. I; Sergt. Isaac 0. Parker, 
a? a Edward G. Parker, F. A Butlaad, G. J. Strout, 
Co. C. 





Cavatry Rarp iy Arkansas. We mentioned 
last week a recent gallant cavalry raid in Arkan- 
sas. The force was commanded by Col. Clayton, 
and consisted of the 5th Kansas, 5th Illinois and 
Ist Indiana Cava'y. Col. Clayton left He'ena 
and moved in the direction of Little Rock. On 
the way to Cotton Plant a large amount of rebel 
property, and a number of grist mills and build- 
ings were destroyed. From the latter named 


place the party set out toward the town of Wits- 
burg. An account of the subsequent proceedings 
says : 

«Col. Clayton’s entire force, one thousand men, 
took the country lying on the southern bank of 
“the St. Francis river till they had crossed the 
River L’Anguille. They had proceeded without 
interruption for about two miles, when a further 
march was checked by the rep -t of firearms al- 
most immediately in front. The men at once 
dismounted and formed in line of battle, the 
colonel feeling confident he was only about to 
fight a regiment of infantry and cavalry, inferior 
in point of numbers to his command. A charge 
was made and the rebels fell back about one mile 
with a slight loss. This brought the Federals 
out to an opens where they could see nfore 
distinctly, and discovering that the enemy out- 
numbered them they fell back into the woods. 
The Confederates then made a furious charge, 
with shouts and yells. Col. Clayton ordered his 
men to hold their fire until the rebels got within 
twenty yards of them, and at the word every man 
did his Best to send destruction to the foe. 

The rebel commander, finding it impossible to 
force his men forward, and hoping to bring Col. 
Clayton from under cover, fell k; but in 
this he was entirely unsuccessful—the Colonel 
had come to the conclusion that he could see just 
as well where he was. Again the rebels charg:d, 
and again they were punished. The third char 
was made, and a few rebels got into the woods, 
but were either killed, wounded or captured. 
On inquiry, Col. Clayton found he had been fight- 
ing two brigades under Gen. Carter, ins of 
six hundred men under Dobbins, and that Carter’s 
forces were but a detachment of a force under. 
Marmaduke, stated to be six thousand, infantry, 
cavalry and artillery. This at once changed the 
base of Col. Clayton’s operations. He ordered 
his men to mount and swim their horses across 
the L’Anguille. They had scarcely got safely 
across before the enemy brought up considerable 
artillery and began to shell the woods, but Col. 
Clayton and his gallant band were out of reach. 
The Federal casualties were two killed and eleven 
wounded. The rebel loss was fifty-five killed and 
ninety-nine wounded.’’ 





fe A stabbing affair took place in Ellsworth 
on the 18th ult. Some difficulty occurred be- 
tween George Reed and Jonathan Robinson, 
when the former inflicted a severe gash in the 
side of the latter. Reed was arrested and locked 
up to await examination. 





Fivs-Twenty Bonps. The best investment in 
Guvernment loans is in these bonds. They can 
be had at Granite Bank, Augusta. See adver- 


Lutest Telegraphic Rews, 
LATEST NEWS FROM VICKSBURG. 
FAVORABLE PROGRESS OF THE SIEGE. 


GRANT HAS NO FEARS OF THE RESULT. 


Particulars of the Assaults upon the 
Enemy’s Works. 


LETTER FROM GEN. HUNTER TO JEFF 
DAVIS. 


RETALIATION FOR NEGRO HANGING. 
TWO BLOCKADE RUNNERS SUNK. 


The Rebels Attack our Troops on Folly 
Island, and are Repulsed. 


_ 
LATER FROM MEXICO. 
CAPTURE OF PUEBLA BY THE FRENCH. 


New York, Ist. The Ierald’s Washington despatch 
says: 

The government has no intelligence later than the 
26th, when General Grant was progressing favorably. 
The silence of the Richmond papers in the mean time is 
considered an augury that nothing bas occurred at Vicks- 
burg encouraging to the rebels. 

The President has decided that Vicksburg may be 
taken by assault, but it is thought better to accomplish 
the object with as little loss of life as possible. 

The correspondent of the Herald, dating Vicksburg 
22d, shys 





around the intrenchments of Vicksburg. 
time there bave been daily battles and continual canon- 


du combat in several charges ordered against the rebel 
earthworks. 


front of Vicksburg kept up a continual fire and several 
buildings were burned by exploding shells. 

At 8 o’clock this morning, cannonading commenced 
along our entire line. From every hill top in front of 


were dismounted,embrasures torn up, parapets destroyed 
and caiszons exploded. 

The rebels were powerless to reply, as our skirmishers, 
who were close to the works, unerringly picked off the 
rebel gunners. This cannonade continued two hours, 
when Smith’s, Carr’s and Osterhaus’ divisions charged 
through a murderous cross and enflading fire close up to 


stakes were encountered. 
Our men planted their flag directly in front and then 


the rebel fire. 

The rebels inside of the fort could not show above the 
parapet without meeting death from our sharpshooters, 
and could only effect anything by cutting off the fuses 
to shells, lighting them, and rolling them out over the 
outer slope of the embankment. 

Subsequently our boys, with picks and shovels, dug a 
breach into one fort and thus took it. 

One fort was gallantly t.ken by storm by Carr’s divis- 


on. 

Cuicaco, Ist. A special despatch to the Times, dated 
Headquarters in Field, near Vicksburg, 23d, says that 
little has been effected within the past 36 hours. Over 
one hundred pieces of field artillery and several siege 
guns rained shot and shell on the enemy’s works yester- 
day. 

Tae mortar fleet also took position behind De Soto 
Point and bombarded the city the entire day. 

On the right, Gen. Sherman has pushed Steele’s divis- 
ion squarely to the foot of the parapets. Our men lay 


one of the principal forts, unable to take it by storm, 
but determined not to retire. 

The federal and rebel soldiers are not 25 feet apart, 
but both are powerless to inflict much harm. Each 
watches the other, and dozens of muskets are fired as 
soon as a soldier exposes himself above the works of the 
other side. 

Nearly the same condition of things exists on Mc- 
Phersons front. His sharpshooters prevent the working 
of the enemy’s pieces in one or two forts. 

A charge was made yesterday morning on one of them 
by Stephenson’s brigade and was repulsed. Two com- 
panies of one regiment got inside. A few got out again, 
but most of them were captured. 

The forts are all fiiled with infantry. Our artillery 
has d° mounted a few guns, and damaged the works in 
some places, but they are still strong. 

Gen. McClernand was hard pressed on the left yester- 
day, and sent for reinforcements. Quimby’s division 
went to his assistance. The contest continued until 7 
o'clock. 

One of our flags was planted at the foot of the earth- 
works on the outside of one of the rebel forts, and kept 
there for several hours, but the fort was not taken. 

McClernand’s loss is estimated at 1000 killed and 
wounded. The fighting grows more desperate each day. 
Transports now bring supplies by water to within three 
mi'es of our right. Gen. Joe Johnston is reported near 
Big Black river on our rear with reinforcements for the 
besieged. Grant caa detail men enough from his forces 
here to keep Johnston in check. 

New York, Ist. A Cairo correspondent of the Chi- 
cago Trijune, under date of May 28th says: 

The river baticries at Vicksburg have been mostly 
silen 2d. 

Sherman is on the right, two miles from Haines’ 
Blof; McClernand is one anda half miles from the 
Court House in the center; and MePherson is at the 
lower end of Vicksburg. 

The report that Pemberton offered to surrender Vicks- 
burg on terms, is confirmed. It is also believed that 
the reported arrival of Gen. Banks’ forces at Warrenton 
is true. 

New York, Ist. The following letter from General 
‘Hunter to Jeff. Davis is printed in the Free South of 
May 30th— 

Heapqvarters De’r or tHe Sovra, 
Hilton Head, Port Royal Apr. 23d. 
To Jefferson Davis, Richmond, Virginia : 

The United States flag must protect all its defenders, 
white, black or yellow. 

Several negroes in the employ of the Western Depart- 
ment have been cruelly murdered by your authority, and 
others sold into slavery. Every outrage of this kind 
against the laws of humanity, which may take place in 
this department, shall be followed by the immediate ex- 
ecution of the rebels of the highest rank in my posses- 
sion, man forman. These executions will certainly take 
place for every one murdered or cold into a slavery worse 
than death. On your authority will rest the reeponsibil- 
ity of this barbarous policy, and you will be held re- 
sponsible in this world and the world to come for all the 
blood thus shed. 

In the month of August last you declared all those en- 
gaged in arming the negroes to fight for their country, 
to be felons, and directed the immediate execution of all 
such as should be captured. I have given you long 
enough to reflect on your folly—I now give you notice 
that unless this order is immediately revoked, I will at 
¢ ace cause the execution of every rebel officer and every 
iebel slaveholder in my possession. 

The poor negro is fighting for liberty in its truest 
sense, and Mr. Jefferson has beautifully said, ‘In euch 
a war there is no attribute of the Almighty which will 
induce him to fight on the side of the oppressor.” 

You say you are fighting for liberty. Yes, you are 
fighting for liberty! Liberty to keep four millions of 
your fellow beings in ignorance and degradation—liber- 
ty to separate parents and children, husband and wife, 
brother and sister—liberty to steal the products of their 
labor, exacted with many a cruel lash and bitter tear— 
liberty to seduce their wives and daughters, and to sell 
your own children’ into bondage—liberty to kill these 
children with impunity, when the murder cannot be 
proved by one of pure white blood. This is the kind of 
liberty—the liberty to do wrong, which Satan, chief of 
the fallen angels, was contending for when he was cast 
into hell. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your most 
obedient servant. (Signed) D. Hunter, 

Major General Commanding. 

New York, Ist. Port Royal advices by the A 
state that our forces on Folly Island were attacked on 
the 26th by the rebels who were repulsed. 

General Hunter has issued an order drafting all the 
able bodied men not in the employment of the Govern- 
ment, found in his department after June 15. 

A British blockade runner, while trying to go out of 
Charlc ston, was discovered on the night of the 20th, and 
sunk before she could gain the bar. Her officers and 
crew are supposed to have perished. 

On the 23d another steamer was discovered and fired 





the main channel, off Morris Isle 1d. Both vessels had 
large cargoes. 

The Monitors are still lying off Edisto. Tho Ironsides 
was opposite Fort Sumter. 

New York, Ist. Anextra of the Havana Diario of 
the 25th, received per steamer Shelldrake, reports the 
arrival at Havana of the French war steamer Darien 
from Vera Cruz, with important dispatches from Gen. 
Forey, announcing the occupation of Puebla by the for- 
ces under hiscommand. The prisoners included Gen. 
Ortega, and 23 other Generals, 900 miner officers, and 
17,000 men. 

It appears that on the 16th Gen. Forey opened with 
heavy artillery on the fort “‘“Fotimepuacan,” on the 17th 
a breach was made. The French troops then moved to 
the essault, and after a desperate ressistance entered the 
Plaza, when Gen. Ortega surrendered unconditionally. 

On the 20th, one division of the Frenc’: army started 
for the City of Mexico. 








Anotuer Cavatry Rain. The Boston Journal 
gives an account of another successful cavalry 
raic of two days’ duration, under Col. Kilpatrick 
which started from Fortress Monroe on Wednes- 
day 20th. We copy the following : 

“The counties of Mathews and Gloucester were 
well secured. All the warehouses containing 
grain were sacked, the mills burned, and every- 
thing that could in any way aid the rebels was 
destroyed or captured. Three hundred horscs, 
two hundred and fifty head of cattle, two hun- 
dred sheep and a hundred mules, together with a 
large nunber of contrabands, were brought back 
by the raiders. ; 

The rebel farmers were all taken by ones, os 
They had not expected a demonstration of the 
kind. Not only were they made to surrender 


This is the fourth day that General Grant has lain 
During that 


ading. At least 2000 of our men have been placed hors 


During last night the gunboats and mortar boats 


the enemy’s works cannon played upon the rebels. Guns 


the rebel works, where an impassable ditch with sharp 


crouched down behind the embankment, out of range of 


in the ditch and on the slope of the parapets, inside of 
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The Siege of Vickebur, --=The City C lete- 
ly lnvested---lts Fal Considered Cortaian 


Wasuincton, May 26. The followin 
| am received at the headquarters of ro Ba 
ere : 
* Mewrurs,Tenn., May 25—11. 30 A. 
To Major General Halleck, \Generabin-Chis + : 

The Luminary is just up from Vicksburg 
There are no official depatches. 

Ordnance officer Lyford writes, under date of 
May 22, as follows: Our loss is not very heay 
for the position we have gained. The rebels 
make a firm resistance. I think we shall have the 
place to-morrow. We completely encircle the 
town and our men to-night have their colors 
planted on the enemy’s works, and are lying on 
the exterior slope. 

The gun and mortar boats are in front working 
away. Our captures thus far are about (000 
prisoncrs and seventy-four pieces, some of which 
were destroyed. Gen. Grant is in g00d spirits 
If we take Vicksburg we shall take 15,000 pris. 
oners with Gen. Pemberton and all his stores ke 

(Signed) ne S.C. 1 ford. 
- A. Hurtsur, Major General. 

Montte, May 23. A special despateh y the 
Advertiser and Register, from Jackson, Miss. 8 
terday, says heavy firing was heard in the dizeo- 
tion of Vicksburg this morning. It is reported 
and believed in official circles that the enemy as- 
saulted the works of Vicksburg on Wednesday 
and were repulsed. Snyder's Bluff has been 
evacuated. The courier reports that Yazoo cit 
was captured by the federals, and the Navy Yard 
was burnt by the rebel troors, 

New York, May 26. The Herald's Washing- 
ton despatch says it is believed that Gen, Grant 
has nothing to fear from concentration of an 
considerable force in his rear. The only isons 
available for the pur are 6000 under Joe 
Johnston, a small number driven away from Pem- 
a under Loring, and one or two brigades 
= Hudson, not more than 15,000 at the 

An official despatch from Gen. Johnston, dated 

lay 23, says that an officer who left Vicksburg 
on y paren | ~~~ _ an assault on the Yazoo 
road near Gen. Pemberton’s intrench 
been repulsed. —_— 
The Capture of Warrenton, Miss, 

Wasnixcton, May 26. Acting Rear Admiral 
Porter, in a despatch from the Yazoo river, dated 
the 15th inst., says: ‘“‘A few days since the 
Mound City, Lieut. Commanding Byron Wilson 
came up as far as Warrenton to reconnoitre and 
see what guns there were likely to annoy our 
transports. The rebels have been engaged tor 
some months in building a strong casemated wa- 
ter battery, intending to mount eight 10-inch 
gunsin it. This work was built with cotton 
bales covered with logs, the logs covered with 
railroad iron, and the whole covered with earth. 
On approaching the works, Lieut. Wilson sent a 
party on shore to reconnoitre. On climbing up 
the casemates to look in, the party discovered 
that a company of artillerists had taken refuge 
there, supposing themselves perfectly secure. 

Our men fired their revolvers into the crowd 
and warned the vesseis that the rebels were about. 
Wilson then commenced shelling the fort, and in 
a short time the whole work was destroyed. Thus 
euded, in the space of an hour, a fort which it 
had taken the rebels five months to build, work- 
ing mostly day and night. I proceeded to War- 
renton this morning to be certain that the work 
was thoroughly destroyed. It required nothing 
more to be done to it, the Mound City having 
finished it. The rebels set all the houses contain- 
ing their stores on fire as the gunboats approach- 
ed, and what they left I ordered destroyed. War- 
renton had been a troublesome place and merited 
its fute.”’ 

Condition of Affairs in the South, 

The World's Washington despatch says the 
correspondent of the World with Gen. Grant’s 
army arrived here to-day from Richmond, after 
atour of three weeks in the Southern States. 
Only about 15,000 men were at Vicksburg when 
he left. Gens. Loring and Forney commanded 
the corps there. At Montgomory he met Joe 
Johnston and 6000 troops from Savannah, rein- 
forcing Pemberton. There was a half finished 
gunboat at Montgomery. 

At Richmond a report was current on Satur- 
day that Vicksburg had fallen. The next rebel 
line of defense is Tombighee river, thus releasing 
the whole State of Mississippi. There are no 
forces in the interior of the confederacy. The 
railroads are in a bad condition. The strength 
of the rebel army may be put down at 300,000 
men, half of which are in middle Tennessee and 
Virginia. The rebels robbed and maltreated our 
wounded in Alabama. At Atlanta, Augusta, 
Columbia, Kuoxville and Weldon our prisoners 
were greeted with substantia! evidences of kindly 
feelings. The solid men of the Seuth are anxious- 
ly asking what terms we can offer and what is to 
|}, their fate. The impression is gaining ground 
in the Confederacy that we can outlast them and 
overran their country. 

Military Movements in Kentucky. 
New York, May 26. A Cincinnati paper con- 
tains the following : 
‘* Headquarters Army of Central Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, May 23. 1 have just returned from an 
extended tour to several outposts on the Cumber- 
land. The reports of large rebel forces in East 
Tennessee have been much exaggerated. Their 
principal numbers are collected in Wayne county, 
Kentucky, under Morgan and Wheeler. The re- 
ports of reinforcements to Buckner from Virginia 
are not reliable. 
Capt. Tullay’s detachment of the 44th, which 
crossed the Cumberland ford on a reconnoissance 
to the Gap, has returned. Ile advanced to the 
Gap and captured all the rebel pickets, when the 
enemy fled. Not having sufficient force to venture 
taking the fortifications, he fell back, whereupon 
the rebels pursued and attacked him. Facin 
about, he again routed them, and safely recro 
the river. 
Major Foley of the 10th Kentucky, reports an 
engagement with a party of Marshall’s men under 
Major Steward, at West Liberty, in which he 
captured some fifteen and routed the rest. 


Progress of the Siege of Vicksburg---General 
Grant Reinforced. 


New York, May 27. The Tribune's Washing- 
ton dispatch says: ‘‘We understand that Gen. 
Grant, in his telegram of Friday, received to-day, 
says that he has intercepted a dispatch from Je 
Davia to Gen. Pemberton, in which the rebel 
President promises the commander at Vicksbu 
reinforcements to the number of 100 men 
he will only hold out two weeks.’’ The Times 
states that a dispatch from General Grant says : 




















rago | Gen. Grant is perfectly confident of taking the 


city, but that it must be done by investment and 
approaches, and a week may be consumed in it. 
he World editorially says: We can scarcel 
doubt that Gen. Grant will finally succeed. He 
has been heavily reinforced since his right wing 
has been able to communicate with Admiral Por- 
«r. In addition to the extra regiments from 
Milliken’s Bend, which are now with him, some 


into. She re-crossed under # heavy fire, and sunk in 2°’ fresh regiments were sent to him from Gen. 


lurlbut’s command, and must have reached him 
by the 19th inst. with all his losses in battle 
Gen. Grant cannot have less than 60,000 veteran 
and effective troops now operating against Vicke- 
burg. It is idle to talk of a Confederate force in 
his rear large enough to raise the siege. 
Statements of a Captured Rebel Dispatch 


Bearer=---The Atinck on the Fortifications 
of Vicksburg 


Cuicaco, Ill., May 27. A special dispatch 
from Cairo to the Journal says: Paroled prison- 
ers, who left Sherman's landing on the , say 
that just before 1. ving they conversed with the 
bearer of dispatches from Pemberton to Johnston, 
who had been captured. ‘The dispatch bearer 
says that the number of rebels at Vicksburg is 
between 25,000 and 30,000. Friday — 
Gen. Pemberton sent a flag of truce to Genere 
Grant offering to surrender Vicksburg if General 
Grant would allow the rebels to lay down their 
arms and march out. The offer was refused. 

On Thursday the rebel batteries on the hill 
north of the town were taken and turned on the 
enemy on the evening of the same day. The 
water batteries at the foot of the hill were cap- 
tured. The same evening the water batteries be- 
low Vicksburg were ror he by Porter's mortar 
boats. On Friday, after the refusal to accept 
Pemberton’s terms, General Grant moved on his 
works, and the rebels were driven to the inner 
fortifications. Gen. Logan guards the Black River 
Bridge. 

Gen. Grant feels certain that he will be able to 
take care of Johnston. The latter has only about 
10,000 men, exclusive of what he may have 
by reinforcements. Gen. Grant’s army is larger 
than has been generally su pposed—quite numerous 


everything that could be of the least use to us, 
but they were compelled to be silent spectators 
of the destruction of their agricultural imple- 
ments. 

The country into which the expedition pene- 
trated has for a long time been furnishing im- 
mense amounts of supplies to the rebels. are- 
houses were thickly established in the sections 
through which it passed, loaded with grain and 
provisions, to be forwarded to Richmond and 
other accessible points in possession of the rebels. 
By destroying all that we could not transport, we 
deprive the rebels of that which a at 
some future day obtain, if it were undis- 
turbed.”” 








from Portland and return $13,00. 


tisemont. 


enough for the work in hand. It stretches ¢..- 

letely around the doomed city, cach wing rest- 
ing on the river. Vicksburg is full of women and 
children, not only the original inhabitants there, 
but many who have come in from the surround- 
ing country for safety. 

yn special to the Times, dated three miles east 
of Vicksburg on the 20th, says our wounded at 
the battle of Champion Hill numbered over 1700. 
The enemy’s loss is acknowledged to be not over 
one half that. We had abont 20,000 troops en- 
and the rebels about 10,000, according to 
the accounts of their wounded. We took rod 

‘soners and about 3000 at the battle of 
Bridge. Gen. Sherman crossed on a ponton 
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